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A COUNTRY ROAD, 


BY THOMAS 8, COLLIER, 


The elms that bend above the road 
Are loud with summer’s song, 
And slowly winds the heavy load 

The dusty way along. 


The mowers ia the meadow land, 
Where grass is long and lithe, 

With brawny arm and ready hand 
Swing the keen, gleaming scythe. 


And by the brook that winds between 
The willows bending low, 

A thread of brightest silver sheen, 
The angler wanders slow. 


The thrushes on the wooded ledge 
Make music, sweet and clear ; 

And by the river’s reeded edge, 
The blackbird’s cal] you hear. 


Where purple clover-blooms are sweet 
And dandelions blink, 

Above his mate’e safe-hid retreat 
Loud sings the bobolink. 


And in the pasture on the hill, 
Where blackberries are free, 
The children all their baskets fill, 

And shout in merry glee. 


The meek-eyed cattle silent stand, 
And watch the happy throng, 

Whose laughter, in the summer land, 
Is sweeter than a song. 


Like gleams of gold the star-flowers shine 
Among the grasses tall 

That cluster by the clambering vine 
That clothes the tumbling wall. 


And here the brown song-sparrow wakes 
Its low melodious note, 

That on the brooding silence breaks 
Like horns that sound remote. 


Now voices rise where bending grain 
In harvest splendor waits, 

And then a narrow stretch of plain 
Is silent as the Fates. 


And so the winding roadway weaves 
Its charms, till at the last 
The hanging moss-grown farmhouse eaves 
Their shadows o’er it cast. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. W. H. Beacu, Madison, Wis. : It is easy to go 
to extremes in educational theories. 

Super. R. M. Evans, Walsh County, N. D.: A school 
can only do its best when, it receives the full confidence 
and support of the community. 

Supr. James MacAuister, Philadelphia: The su- 
preme end of education is the harmonious development 
of all the powers of a human being. 

Surr. O. S. Dedham, Mass.: The more 
vigorous the investigation of supposed truancy, the less 
will be the number of cases of real truancy. 

Supt. Henry N. Mertz, Steubenville, O.: When the 
children who are in the primary grades to-day shall have 
completed their school work, and become the teachers, 
they ought to be able to teach music as well as reading 
or writing. 

SuPERINTENDENT Gowina, Nashua, N. H.: In no 
calling is the tendency stronger than in teaching to be- 
come narrow and mechanical, to fall into lifeless routine, 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. | 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


There are many ways of doing nothing in the long va- 
cation. For these was it made. All of them are more 
or less profitable. In the first place it advantageth a 
man to swing in a hammock,—especially if it be near 
the seashore. The swaying couch and maritime outlook 
cause him to ponder much concerning the two great deeps 
that meet yonder on the horizon. For reading a light 
novel there is no place like a hammock. Moreover, since 
I somewhere learned that Macaulay delighted in trashy 
novels, and spent whole nights reading them; I have felt 
less apologetic in regard to my own shortcomings. Next 
to a good story, there is nothing more interesting than a 
very trashy one. The comedy one reads between the 
lines will often atone for many weary paragraphs. It is 
curious how stilted and absurd many books now seem 
over which we used to pore enraptured. But the most 
delightful of romances, or the sprightliest collection of 
essays, or most brilliant correspondence, will not always 
fix the attention. The eyes wander from the book to the 
waving green of the woods, and through the quivering 
leaves to the blue shore, or out to the sail-dotted ocean. 

There is another way of doing what many would call 
“nothing,” that is by observing the habits of the marine 
fauna. It is a pure delight to man and boy alike. The 
clean scallop shells and the one-seated dories of Crepidula 
are to-day as fascinating as ever, nor do we ever neglect 
to pick up a piece of seaweed and float it out in water. 
If, as Thoreau said, “ Nature made a fern to see what 
she could do in fashioning a leaf,” how exalted must have 
been her state of inspiration when she conceived the frond 
of the alga! It is far more delicate than a fern, and has 
become something “rich and strange.” A pressed sea- 
weed will, years after, recall by its salt smell and its ma- 
rine beauty, the scenes of long ago. 

What can be a greater waste of time, from the cotton, 
wool, and coal-oil point of view, than to chase butterflies ? 
Yet we could mention a few eminent men who have ben- 
efited their fellows even in this trivial study. At any 
rate, it is vacation, and we are at liberty to play, so we 
dodge up and down the country with tin box and net, 
here securing a plant, there an insect, as opportunity or 
caprice suggests. We are doing nothing, but perform- 
ing the work honestly and with all our might. It is mar- 
velous when one’s whole mind is given to it, how much of 
better nihilism he can accomplish. 


HOW SHALL WE BEGIN? 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The vacation days have flown on swift wing. Sep 
tember brings us face to face with our work again. 
The sound of the school bell is heard in the land, and 
obedient to its summons,—or in anticipation of its call,— 
the children gather from far and near, and assemble with 
noisy glee, about the schoolroom doors. How easy to 
picture the little companies that come trooping through 
the country lanes, armed with book and slate, and finding 
abundant forage in the flower-bordered, berry-sprinkled 
fields; or the dainty misses and well-dressed lads who 
walk lightly over brick pavements, or speed toward their 
goal on trim little “safegies”; or the pitiful array fur- 
nished by back alleys and high-built tenements, as all, 
with one accord, having one errand, turn their feet 
towards the schoolroom, with earnest faces uplifted to 
meet the teacher’s smile. From the mountains and from 
the sea, from the old homes in the quiet country, or from 
the fun of the picnic or the camp, the teachers have 
returned to—what? An irksome duty that cannot be 
escaped? A humdrum routine that must be followed? 
A tiresome dradgery whose recompense is the monthly 


payment of dollars too few? A burdensome restraint 
within four walls with noisy children when outside are the 
trees andfields, the brooks and the pastures, the friends 
and the good times? No, notto these. We look into the 
fresh young faces, bright with eager anticipation, and 
rejoice in our return to the work our hearts have chosen, 
—(yes, in spite of the psychologies we will use the phrase.) 
There is new enthusiasm in our new beginning, new love 
for the little ones whose eyes look so trustfully into ours, 
new strength for carrying out our purpose to serve new 
hopes born of the rest and the good times, new consecration 
in our endeavors to lead the little feet in right paths. 
We have come back to our work renewed and recreated, 


Now let us take hold of hands and look forward a 
moment, before we begin. Let us pause before we reach 
the threshold to consider the work of these first days. 
“ Ah,” says an enthusiastic teacher, just returned from a 
“camp” at Lake George, “I believe it is a good plan for 
me to stop and take breath. I need time to collect my 
senses before I plunge into the schoolroom.” We laugh 
at her merry speech, yet know the earnestness underneath. 
We cannot make a good beginning in our work if we 
rush from our vacation pleasures into our schoolroom 
duties. Oar momentum carries us into the midst of prob- 
lems for which we were not prepared, and in spite of our 
zeal, we must retrace our steps and begin over again. 
There are many collisions in the first school weeks that 
might be averted by a few hours’ quiet thought before 
school opens. “I have learned that,” remarks Miss 
Worthey, who has taught in city schools many years, “I 
find that I gain time by losing it. I always give the last 
week of my vacation to preparation for school. I engage 
my boarding place, get settled in it, unpack my trunk, 
put up my pictures, arrange my books, become accus- 
tomed to the ways of the house, visit my schoolroom and 
make ready for my Monday’s work before Saturday night. 
Then I can have a quiet Sunday and be sure of knowing 
my ground and being prepared for my work when Mon- 
day comes.” 

“ Dear me,” responds a bright-faced teacher, just home 
from the mountains, “Don’t you lose all your enthu- 
siasm while you are going through that long process ? 
What is the use of getting tired out before school begins?” 

“No, I don’t lose my enthusiasm” replies Miss Wor- 
they, wondering how she dares talk so much, but impelled 
by the earnest faces about her, “Don’t you see it is en- 
thusiasm that makes me do it? It doesn’t fizz as much 
on Monday morning, but it is ready for steady work. 
Of course I am speaking of the way that is good for me. 
You may not need to convert your Pegasus into a work- 
horse, but I do.” 

A young teacher asks timidly,—‘ Will you please tell 
me just how you prepare your work for Monday? I am 
just beginning.” There the jesting stops for a little, for 
we are all interested in those who are “ just beginning,” 
whose appeal is always for the “ just how.”” Miss Worthey 
forgets herself in the thought of her young friend, and 
one after another joins in the talk, adding the fruit of her 
experience. 

“You want to be acquainted with your schoolooom,— 
the way in and out, the windows, the closets, the desks, 
the seats. You need to know about the grounds, and 
the best way for the pupils to come in and go out.” 

“ You must learn how many classes you are to have, 
and what the children have done before your coming.” 

“You should know something of their homes and 
habits.” 

“ You must have an inventory of your books and slates, 
your busy work material, your tools of all kinds.” 

“Tt will help you to have your program planned, and 
to have occupation ready for them all in the beginning. 
Yes, and you need to be your very best self that first 
day, for that day wins half the battle.” 

“You will need to be your best self every day, but 
there is special need of strong fortifications the first day.” 

Strange how we all forget ourselves in trying to help 


to be encumbered by detail and useless rubbish. 


Physiology in all phases of of its common school appl -'1),, young teacher. 


Cation is to treated of in the Journal this year. 


One helps her to outline her program, 
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one plans her busy work, another suggests the method 
she has found helpful, and I hear another whisper—“ Of 
all things, don’t ‘worry. Only do your very best every 
day, and be sure you will learn to do better to-morrow. 
You will succeed. We all have traveled that way.” 

Oh, the magic in the taking hold of hands! We are 


necessary regulations for study, recitations, and recesses. 
Have an order of exercises and follow it carefully. 
In ungraded schools, reduce the number of classes to the 
minimum in order to secure a longer time for recitation. 
—— Use the least possible time in calling out and dis- 
missing classes. —— Have a time assigned for attending 


all the more earnest in our work because we are working|to individual wants and for granting special privileges. 
together. And the young teacher forgets to be afraid as | Never allow the interruption of a recitation. 


she listens to the helpful words of her fellow-workers. 


School government is but the means to an end, the end 


Some one is saying,—“ I think we should prepare care-| being to promote self-control on the part of pupils, to 
fully for our work, yet after all, the details are of least|secure to them the best possible education, and above all, 


importance. 
our ideals.” 
We urge her to go on, and she continues,—with some 


Whether we begin well or ill, depends upon|to build up character. In 
there must be government. 
the school can be secured by good arrangement of classes 


In order to secure these ends, 
The order essential to 


hesitation, —“ I mean so much that my words seem to ex- and work, and by good management. 


press little. I believe that the method, the mechanism: 


The qualities essential to the teacher are good judg- 


the detail of our work shapes itself in accordance with| ment, self-control, tact, knowledge of his own and the 


our highest ideal. We aim to help the child to industry. 


pupil’s rights.) His management must be prompt, steady, 


Immediately we find something for him todo. That’s|earnest, quiet, genial. There must be obedience. This 


busy work, if you please. 
we select the work best adapted to teaching skill. We 


We want skilled industry, so |should spring from love, and be prompt, cheerful, exact. 


Obedience and attention to studies are secured by the 


aim to lead him to emphasize the thought in the reading | use of motives, such as love of activity, love of knowledge, 


lesson and we will not chatter about diacritical marks. |i 


nfluence of example, desire of approbation, fear of cen- 


We long to see him noble and true and gentle, and|sure, hope of reward, public opinion, emulation, fear of 
straightway our discipline harmonizes with our ideal.| punishment, the sense of duty. 


We grow toward the thing we love and the thing we seek, 
we reach the end for which we strive. 


In censure, the texe her should use few words, a kind 


Preparation for|tone and manner ; should be alone with the pupil ; should 


the day is important, but our whole work will be deter-|not scold nor ridicule. —— Natural rewards should follow 


mined by our ideals.” 


well-doing. Only such artificial rewards should be used 


“If you come to that,” some one suggests,—‘our|as are within the reach of all and may be of service to 
whole life is a preparation for our work, for our life is|the pupil. 


spent in growing ideals.” 


Proper punishments are reproof, doing work neglected, 


We all assent to her thought, —recognizing it in spite of |loss of privileges, confinement, corporal punishment, sus- 
her feeble expression. That thought lifts the work above|pension, expulsion. When possible, punishment should 
the daily routine,—the program, the outline,—and we/be a result of the wrong-doing. Prevent wrong-doing, 
are ready to hear a teacher whose serene face and white|and thus avoid the necessity of correction. 


hair tell of long experience, when she leans forward to 
say, “’ Tis the spirit that gives life. ‘In what spirit am 
I working’? is the first question. The ideals must 
grow if the spirit is right.” 

The young teacher is listening eagerly, 
you answer?” she asks earnestly. 

“ There is only one spirit, the spirit of loving service, 
which we would desire,” the serene voice replies,—“ We 
are filled with love for the children, then we must serve 
them, and our longing to serve causes us to study the best 
means. Our ideals become higher as we study; our 
daily experience increases our love, lifts our ideals, con- 
firms our knowledge. Yet all the time we are doing but 
one thing,—loving the children,—and so speaking the 
truth in love.” The young teacher feels, though she does 
not quite understand. The older ones know that they, 
too, are just beginning. They have learned enough to 
know that there is much more to learn, and the child 
spirit of humility is with them all as they turn to their 
work. 

“We shall do better work because we are working to- 
gether,” we say to one another. ‘ We cannot forget that 
we are taking hold of hands.” 


“How would 
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HINTS FOR SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY A. H. CAMPBELL, PH.D, 
Principal Johnson (Vt.) Normal School. 


Good organization enables the teacher to do the most 
and best work, and gives the child the best opportunities. 
—— The importance of a pupil’s impression of the 
teacher cannot be over-estimated. The teacher must 
create a favorable impression, and win the confidence and 
respect of the pupils. Do your level best every day, 
and let each day’s standard be a little higher than the 
day before. —— Remember that children study the 
teacher more than textbooks. 

System economizes time and strength. —— Make spe- 
cial preparation for the work of each lesson. —— Get 
acquainted with the pupils; study their characteristics. 
~—— Ask favors of the rough boys. Dr. Franklin says, 
“To make your enemy your friend, ask him to do a favor 
for you.” Do not fear to lose your dignity by min- 
gling freely with your pupils. 

Devotional exercises should be simple and brief, pupils 
taking part when practicable. Have no code of rules. 


t 


Give only the simple direction, “ Do right.” —— Make ' trinutor to 


SHOULD THE COLLEGE COURSE BE 
SHORTENED.* 


BY JOHN M. COULTER, 
President of Indiana University. 


By “college course” is meant the ordinary four years 


of undergraduate work. That period has become crystal- 
lized in our conceptions and literature, and it is with a 
wrench that we adjust ourselves to any fair discussion 
concerning the advisability of change. 
of what has long been, over the frail form of what might 
be” has too often held in check much needed reform. 


“The power 


If the college course means four years of work which 


is reqnired of all alike, irrespective of cast of mind, I am 
decidedly in favor of shortening it as much as possible, 
the shorter the better. 
work largely in elective courses which have been adapted 
to “many men of many minds,” then I am decidedly op- 
posed to shortening it in the least. 


But if it means four years of 


This recognition of 
ndividualism seems to have made its way thoroughly into 


American colleges, students no longer being considered as 
an undifferentiated mass, but as highly differentiated indi- 
viduals, and in this type of college, four years is none too 
long. 


The chief complaint against a four years’ course is that 


a young man does not come to his life work soon enough ; 
that in these days of fierce competition it is much to his 
advantage to have an earlierstart. We must acknowledge 


he force of this claim. Educators recognize this fact 


with difficulty, for a college education has become in their 
eyes the chief thing in life, and they not only encourage 
its protraction, but are even inclined to the idea that it is 
better done if a certain maturity of years has been reached 
We must remember that there are two factors every young 
person must consider, viz., study and time, and that there 
comes a time when the advantage of study is overbalanced 
by the loss of time if one has to make his way in other 
than university life. Accepting the view that a large body 
of students are older than they ought to be at graduation, 
if they are to make their way subsequently into profes- 
sional or business life, it by no means follows that the time 
lost is represented by a year of their college course. We 
must examine the whole course of training, from kinder- 


* Abstract of paper prepared for the National Convention. 


Anna B. Badlam, one of the best writers upon “ the 
to do things,” in the count is f oon 
fhe Journal this year. 


garten to college graduation, and not a single period 
of italone. Children lose whole years in satisfying too 
finely spun theories of education, and much time is con- 
sumed by a sort of masterly inactivity. 

It is surely evident that studies really preparatory to 
college work are usually not introduced early enough or 
pursued with sufficient vigor. The number of years now 
stretching between the primary school and high school 
graduation might be diminished by two or three, especially 
for those who propose to enter college. There can be no 
question but that the ordinary requirements for entrance 
to college might well be attacked several years sooner than 
is customary ; at an age which would not only fit students 
for an earlier admission to college, but which is far better 
adapted to elementary language and mathematical stady. 
The great bugbear of entrance requirements is the lan- 
guage requirement, and it is simply astonishing that so 
many of the years of easiest language acquisition are per- 
mitted to slip by in the preparatory training. So far from 
lowering our standard of admission to college, it should 
be raised as fast as the nature of preparatory work will 
permit. 

But granted that preparation should be begun earlier, 
still is there any epecisl reason why the college period 
should be kept at four years? When a student enters 
upon a college course in these days he meets first certain 
required studies, the fewer the better, which are conceived 
to be a part of the necessary equipment of every college- 
trained man. But his chief work will lie in the pursuit of 
some chosen course through which is to run the continuous 
thread of some single study. A broad distinction should 
be made between elective studies and elective courses of 
study. The chosen study is the backbone, and the cor- 
related studies are the ribs bracing it on every side. Taese 
vertebrated courses of study represent the best thought 
of modern educational methods, and the ancient patch- 
work curriculum has been very generally discarded. 
Courses of study have been so constructed that some 
special subject is pursued through as long a time as pos- 
sible, at least until information can be launched into 
investigation. In no other way, it is thought, can a 
thoroughly utilizable brain be developed, one that can do 
something, and not merely answer questions. Do not mis- 
name this by calling it specialization; it is merely the 
vigorous cultivation of mental muscle, which can after- 
wards be turned to work in any direction. The subject 
matters little, provided it is a congenial one and thus ob- 
tains the consent of taste, the strong impetus of desire, but 
the advanced work is everything. 

That training which enables one to look upon all sides 
of a subject, to swing free from all direction and precon- 
ceived notions, to estimate authority at its real value, to 
suggest and not simply to follow, comes not in the first 
two or three years of training in any subject. For my own 
part I do not see how it is possible for the theory of the 
modern college course to find any proper expression with 
less than four years of hard work. 

Education is not a thing that can be hastily bolted in a 
few ravenous gulps. It needs digestion, and that process 
isa slowone. I have great faith not only in obtaining 
results, but in slow digesting and absorbing them in all 
their relations. I confess that it is a favorite expression 
in the laboratory, when a student would turn in haste from 
one piece of work to the next, “ wait a while until the first 
one has thoroughly soaked in.” If our four years of work 
could be crowded into three, it would not have half of the 
educational value. 

The largest, the overwhelming factor in education, is the 
inspiring teacher, who is himself the chief opportunity of 
his pupil. Itis to be presumed that the strongest teachers 
are to be found in the universities, and no cutting short of 
personal contact with them can be compensated for by an 
additional year in professional or business life. The gen- 
eral spirit of this country is one of great haste in prepa- 
ration, a haste which means such a superficial preparation 
that it becomes a mere sham, a piece of veneering. This 
all but universal demand has found response even in edu- 
cational work, and numerous are the “ short cuts” to an 
education. Doubtless you are all somewhat familiar with 


the far too common advertisement of schools which pro- 
pose to give in a year or two that which the slow-moving 
college takes four expensive years to accomplish. 

The undergraduate life of the modern college is to be 


considered the most important four years in any man’s 
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mental training. It is in that period that mental habits 
are really formed ; that conceptions and habits of inde- 
pendent thought become clear and fixed; that recitation 
merges into investigation; memory into logic. These 
processes cannot be hurried any more than the germination 
of a plant; and this change of mental attitude is so crit- 
ical that its proper accomplishment involves the health of 
all the subsequent intellectual life. 


STUDY. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


One of the weakest points in our schools to-day, I 
think, is the lack of opportunity for close, thorough study 
of some assigned lesson, or topic, in preparation for oral 
class recitation, or discussion. 

For the advanced student in the university, the lecture 
system, to outline the course of study and investigation to 


__ be pursued, may be desirable ; but for the pupils in the 


grammar and high schools, the oral class recitation is in- 
dispensable for successful progress. The power of private 
study and research, and the ability to present his conclu- 
sions in a clear and forcible way to the teacher and class, 
are the most valuable results of school work for the pupil 
after leaving school. 

To bring in a set of problems from some outside source 
before the pupil can comprehend the questions of the 
textbook is a mistaken course for the teacher. Let the 
pupil carefully prepare what the textbook presents, and 
become familiar with the principles involved, and little 
more will be needed, unless it be to apply his knowledge 
to some of the questions of every-day life,—to see that he 
truly understands, and can avail himself of them.— Report. 


IS GEOMETRY A PHYSICAL SCIENCE? 
BY WELFORD ADDIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now I hear some one say, “* What has geometry’s being 
a physical science to do with pedagogy?” and in excuse 
I will lay the whole blame on Professor Bain, who claims, 
in his very valuable book on Hducation as a Science, 
that geometry should precede algebra because the con- 


erete should precede the abstract. I will confess that,| : 
some years ago, concreteness was not the only virtue that} 


geometry p-ssessed in my estimation, for as compared 
with algebra it was also better adapted to memorizing. 
Nevertheless, there is certainly something about geome- 
try that makes it more compzehensible to the immature 
mind than algebra. Let us, therefore, consider this 
matter for the purpose of ascertaining whether the math- 
ematical principle of geometry is less abstruse than that 
of algebra, or what it is that makes geometry easier of 
comprehension than algebra. 

It is very obvious that the comprehension of the phys- 
ical truths or axioms with which every geometry starts 
out with such a great splutter, is mere child’s play to the 
comprehension of the metaphysical conception of a point 
* which has pos tion without magnitude,” of aline “ which 
has neither breadth nor thickness,” or of a plane “ which 
is only the path of an imperfectly comprehendible line 
moved sideways.’ I am sure that any one who has read 
the last essay of Professor Clifford’s little work on Seeing 
and Thinking will recognize in the beautiful description 
of a line and a plane that boundaries,—or lines and sur- 
faces, as we are wont to call them in our textbooks,—are 
highly metaphysical conceptions. But in a subsequent 
work this very same author tells us, point blank, that 
“ Geometry is a physical science.” 

Mr. Clifford being one of the really great mathemati- 
cians of his age, can afford to be simple in the treatment 
of his specialty. He makes a disk with ink 
upon the sheet on which he is writing, thus, 
and calls attention to the fact that while the 
disk takes up room on the surface of the 
paper, it takes up no room in space. Perhaps it might 
have been better to have imagined a shadow to be cast 
upon the paper. From this he argues that there are two 
kinds of room in geometry,—space room and surface 
room. Inthe same manner he argues that the circum- 
ference of the disk is neither a round black line nor a 
round white line. Now is not this as metaphysical as the 
limit in the calculus, “ where what is true up to the limit 
is true at the limit,” as Dr. Whewell says. Yet Mr. 


Clifford even contends that this surface and line room is! 


not a mere mathematical convention, a sort of metaphys- 
ical barnacle as it were, attached to an optical fact, but a 
thing which has no thickness at all, and claims that 
geometry is a physical science because “it deals with 
sizes and shapes and distances of things.” But it seems 
to me that as the sizes and shapes and distances of things 
are determined by their boundaries, as Mr. Clifford him- 
self admits, that geometry deals with the boundaries of 
things which are metaphysical facts, as I have attempted 
to show.- Of course this annihilates solid geometry as 
mathematics pure and simple, but it is a just retaliation 
for Professor Clifford’s sanguinary attempt to murder my 
idea of a line that has neither breadth nor thickness 
by mixing up optical phenomena with mathematical 
assumptions. 

Let me quote from the most insatiate nihilist of all 
time, one who would not only exterminate Russian Czars, 
but all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, and, in 
general, extension and figure. In his New Theory of 
Vision, Dean Berkeley, after showing that the perception 
of distance is an act of judgment, says that the “ opinion 
of speculative men of his own time was_that the two optic 
axes concurring at the object do there make an angle by 
means of which, according as it is greater or lesser, the 
object is perceived to be nearer or farther off.” To 
which he replies that “ the untruthfulness of this assertion 
will be evident to any one who considers that those lines 
and angles have no real existence in nature, being only an 
hypothesis framed by the mathematicians and by them 
introduced into optics that they may treat of that science 
in a geometrical way.” Having thus bolstered myself up 
with the opinion of a writer who laid the basis upon 
which modern metaphysics has built, I may go on and 
ask whether the lines and planes and the angles they 
make, which we see pictured in the textbooks of geometry, 
are not an hypothesis of a mathematician to enable him 
to treat of mathematics in a concrete way? And as 
these hypothetical lines must be represented by what Mr. 
Clifford calls “streaks,” is not geometry at bottom an 
application of mathematics to physieal things ? 

Let us illustrate this by an example. The following 
figure represents the difference between the squares 
“ ' erected on each of two lines and the square 
ab 

| erected on the sum of those two lines. In 
algebra this would be expressed by aa +- 
(ab + ab) +55. But, say you, that is 
—__.-|__—-._:~‘n0t ‘the way to write the simplest form of 

(a+)? the binomial theorem ; you must double up 
the factors thus: a? + 2a5 + b?. But that is what I am 
contending for. In pure mathematics, the reasoning is 
hidden under the process, while in geometry the mathe- 
matical reasoning is applied to real edges, real surfaces, 
though hardly to real thickness, though it is a nice point 
to determine if we see solidity when we look through a 
perfectly transparent cube of glass, thaugh we feel it with 
perfect ease. Nevertheless, say you, this is inconsistent 
in you, for the lines which bound your figure are not real, 
but by your own confession are conventions, and algebraic 
a and } are also conventions. Very well, let the lines be 
conventions ; they represent an edge, while the first two 
letters of the alphabet represent what? Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton called it pure time. As I have never seen any 
of it, I am obliged to consider it as a convention too. 
Thus, as far as I am concerned, a and 6 are conventions 
for a convention, and as in the calculus an infinitesimal of 
the second degree may be disregarded in comparison with 
one of the first degree, so pure time in algebra may be 
sunk as an unnecessary adjunct of the process. 

Certainly this is eo, but my admission that geometry is 
better adapted to memorizing may be pleaded against me 
here. But every study is, in the beginning, a blind pur- 
suit, and those studies are the best for pedagogical pur- 
poses that soonest permit the student to see their raison 
d’étre. I do not think that arithmetic and algebra are so 
quickly seen through as geometry, which calls drawing 
and language to its aid to show, step by step, unavoidable 
conclusions, making it extremely useful in every day life, 
which algebra is not, unless it is an engineer that is con- 
cerned. It will be remembered that Dr. Franklin twice 
utterly failed to master arithmetic when at school, but at 


“The Madern School, by a Modern Philosopher " will be 


of the features of the Journalthe coming year. These 
papers will present psychology in language that the most 
nexperienced teacher can enjoy. : 


sixteen read through Cocker’s Arithmetic with ease. 
This is why Dr. Whewell argues against the copious use 
of analytic arithmetics ; for “when the student is once 
well disciplined in geometrical mathematics, he may pur- 
sue analysis safely and surely to any extent.” In brief, 
go from the concrete to the abstract. 

Some person learned in space of n dimensions may ob- 
ject to this mathematical materialism and inquire how, in 
this mundane sphere of length, breadth, and thickness, it 
is possible to develop by mens of “streaks” the binomial 
expression (2 + 0)4. I confess that, as far as I know, 
it is as impossible to construct a figure that has more than 
three d'mensions as it is easy to go through the operation 
in algebra, and I am consoled for my ignorance by Clerk 
Maxwell’s remark in his Matter and Motion, that any 
who will try to imagine the state of a mind conscious of 
knowing the absolute position of a point in space will be 
ever after content with our relative knowledge. But I 
again say that I am speaking of mathematics not as 
mathematics, but as an instrument of pedagogy. 


PROGRESS IN SPRINGFIELD. 


The schools of Springfield, Mass., have made a very 
strong exhibition of their work during the past year, which 
well illustrates what is most progressive in the modern 
school. The large Armory Hall was utilized to display 
the work, and it was filled for three days and packed for 
as many evenings, by all classes of citizens,—notably, the 


Illustration showing the method of working the following problem 
by a pupil of 9 years, who had been in school three years: 

Find the whole surface of a square pyramid, each side of whose 
base measures 1 inch, and whose slant height is 3 inches. 


business men. In each department a set of papers, or 
other work, outlining the method of teaching, and the ad- 
vance from grade to grade was shown, and this was sup- 
plemented by the entire work of a few classes, to show 
the average quality of the work, best and poorest together. 

The arithmetic work, to which Supt. Thomas M. Balliet 
has devoted particular attention, showed remarkable prog- 
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Devic? in colored paper to prove that the area of the circle is a 


to the product of the radius and half the circumference. The wor 
a pupil who had been seven years ip school; 12 or 13 years old, 


ress over the methods and results of only a few years ago. 
Nothing was, however, more noticeable than the way in 
which the pupils in the arithmetic classes made use of the 
other studies, especially drawing and color work. Much 
use is made of problems of distinct practical use, and the 
pupils are encouraged to try at problems of their own in- 
vention. Conerete methods of thought are continually 
instilled into the pupil. 

In the lowest grade, when the child is asked how many 
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tables would be needed for eight apples if two apples were 
put on each table, he draws the tables, including a drawer 
and knob, and puts on each two red apples with green 
stems. To answer the question, “How many square 
inches in a square three inches long?” the child cuts 
squares out of paper of two colors, in harmonious shades, 
never being permitted to counteract the color sense, and 
pastes them on a sheet till he has the necessary three-inch 
square, composed of five dark squares and four light ones, 
or vice versa. One little fellow who wished to find for 
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Illustration of the following problem: A barn is 60 ft. long, 40 ft. 
wide, and 30 ft. high to eaves; the gables are 8 ft high, and the 
rafters 2! ft. long Find the number of ft. of inch boards to cover the 
sides. ends and gables, allowing for four double doors, 12 ft. by 16 ft. 
Also find the cost of the matched boards for the doors, at $18 per M 
Cover the roof with shingles, allowing 1000 shingles fur 120 eq ft. 
Pupil l4years of age, and 8 years in school. 


himself how many kittens there would be if Sve were 
sitting in one chair and three in another, illustrated his 
work with a blue rocking chair and penciled kittens, 
complete with tails and ears. This method of work is 
the basis of all that follows. A clear statement of the 
case and a logical working out and stating of the process 
are taught and insisted upon. In the third year, the 
pupils, for review exercises, take a certain number and 
state all the distinct facts about the number which they 
know. For instance, 36 is treated as inches, ounces, 


Tilustration accompanying a problem in mensuration. Pupil was 
told to make a difficult problem herself. Pupil about 14 years of age 


quarts, dollars, dimes and cents, nickels, feet, bushels, 
gallons, hours, days, weeks, and years, giving in all six- 
teen facts. Inthe same grade, a pupil who was told to 
find the whole surface of a square pyramid, each side of 
whose base measured one inch and whose slant height is 
three inches, drew the base with one side of the pyramid 
opposite each side of the base, and then changed each 
triangular side into a rectangle, which contained one and 
a half square inches, As the child reaches the study of 
interest, and the like subjects, short compositions are 
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Tilustration of problem requiring the cost of fencing two differently 
omen jeoets of land, both containing the same acreage. Pupil 14 
years of age. 


written, fully explaining all that is known by the pupil. 
In taking up the subject of taxation, the pupil makes a 
copy of his father’s tax bill, and adds this to his compo- 
sition on the subject. Problems usually illustrate these 
papers. 

In the seventh grade, a pupil was told to prove that 
the area of a circle is equal to the product of the radius 
and half the circumference, Two semi-circles were cut 
out of different, harmonious colored paper, Each of these 
half circles was then cut into equal isosceles triangles, the 


base being on the circumference and the sides being 
radii. These isosceles triangles being fitted together, 
give a rectangle, theoretically, with irregular sides, it is 
true, of which the ends are radii of the circle and the 
sides are the circumference. The pupil, whose problem 
included the various coverings of the ends, sides, and 1 oof of 
a barn, went to work by making a flat, connected plan of 
the structure. The problem was at once greatly simpli- 
fied. The pupils seem to vie with each other in making 
the most difficult problems possible, and then in solving 
them correctly. Told to take a difficult problem in men- 
suration, in the ninth grade, one pupil drew a plot, which 
required the use of nearly all the rules for finding angular 


Left Elevation. 


area, and another found the area of the very irregular 
Ludlow reservoir, which supplies Springfield with its| 
water. In all the work in arithmetic, the thorough train- 
ing given the pupils in drawing is evident, and arithmet- 
ical accuracy and carefulness combines with artistic rep- 
resentation. 

The great attraction of the exhibit was the display of 
the art work in the schools. The work in the grammar 
grades has been under the direction of Miss Luella E. 


bag of the girl. These are all drawn with remarkable 
faithfulness by children seven or eight years of age. An 
experiment has been tried with water colors in one build- 
ing, with results which certainly lead one to hope that 
further trial will be made. As a whole, however, the re- 
sults seem to show that colored papers give more exact, 
definite results than the water colors. 

The children are early set to work on designs of their 
own invention. As soon as they have mastered the ele- 
mentary forms, they work for designs from natural ob- 
jects. For instance, a leaf is drawn, then it is conven- 
tionalized, and the conventionalization of the pupil is used 
by him in his design. Flowers are similarly used. There 


Bench. 


Fay. Miss Elma N. Smith, coming from the Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, has had entire charge of the carrying | 
out of the plans, and to her the admirable results are 
largely due. Art as such is considered as secondary to 
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Right Elevation. 


is almost no copying from drawings. In the upper gram- 
mar grades, after the seventh year, a beginning is made 
in mechanical drawing, the results of which are very evi- 
dent in the classes in shop work. Excellent working 
drawings and models are produced in these classes. 
For this work drawing tools are employed, and perfect 
accuracy is insisted upon. 

The results of this thorough and admirable training ap- 
pear in the high school, where, however, drawing is not a 
compulsory study. Miss Jean J. Stutz has charge of the 
drawing department, and has secured admirable results 
in sketching, shading, and toning. There are few high 


' schools which have £0 finely developed an art department. 
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halved joint. 5. Flat miter joint. 6 Mortise and tenon joint. 
board, 21x28. 16, Straight splice. 17. Beveled splice, 


the educational training and the development of the' 
pupil's mind. Truth, fidelity to form, to dimension, and 
to color is the fundamental principle. The children draw 
from solids from the beginning, although “ drawing 
books” are still retained for the earlier years. The solid 
is reproduced in pencil outline, in a clay model, and in a| 
paper model. The work in paper cutting gives the rela- 
tions of the outside parts of the solid. This has been 
found to give the children most clear and consistent ideas 
of the cube, sphere, cylinder, and other solids, both as 
wholes and as subdivisions. The elementary solids are 
early dispensed with, and the children take almost any 


simple object which is at hand, as the potato, beet, clam- 


shell, flowers, the boy’s pocket knife, and the chatelaine 


These problems are numbered and named as follows: No. 1. Ha'ved'corner joint. 2, Halved lap joint. 3. Beveled halved joint, 4 Dovetailed 


7. Mitred frame, 8x10 8 Mortised frame, x10. 9 Doweled joint 


10. Dado joint, 11. Drawer front joint. 12. Erect miter joint. 13. Miter and halved joint. 14. Miter and mortised joint. 15. Drawing 


The results from the copying of casts, busts, and statu- 
ettes rank with those shown by pupils in the first year 
of the regular art schools. The Springfield High School 
is unique in the application of art to the study of the 
natural sciences. 

The work in sewing is entirely conducted by the spe- 
cial teacher, Mrs. E. C. Norton, and is obligatory for 
girls. The course occupies four years, and some seven 
thousand pupils are tanght one hour each week. There 
is, also, a class of trainers for this branch. The aim is 
to make the children self-reliant, and to give them enough 
knowledge, even the first year, so that should they stop 
then, they could do some sewing well, which would be of 
definite value to @ family. From the first lesson, the 
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children cut their own work. The stitches first taught 
are those which take the motions natural to the child, 
forward rather than over and over. Patching and darn- 
ing are taken up the second year, button-hole making and 
stocking darning the third ; measuring, drafting, and cut- 
ting of model garments in the fourth. The children 
furnish all their own materials, save the scissors and 
ruler, which each child is provided with for other work. 
No trouble is found in getting children to bring the mate- 
rial required for the work, especially after the first lessons, 
when they become interested and enthusiastic. Aside 
from the teacher's salary, this branch is almost entirely 
without expense to the city. 

There seems no reason why smaller localities should 
not combine in securing a teacher for this branch, as they 
now do in securing district superintendence. Sewing can 
and should be made to have a distinct educational value. 
The correct position of the body, the accuracy of the eye, 


highest grammar grade has weekly lessons, and for three 
years in the high school there are daily lessons, obliga- 
tory with the boys, optional with the girls. The equip- 
ment consists of benches, sets of tools, drawers for hold- 
ing work, drawers for holding prepared material, wood- 
turning lathes, grindstones, shafting, pulleys, belts, and a 
steam engine, partial equipment for foundry work, carv- 
ing tools, ete. The benches for wood-working are 4} ft. 
long, 2 ft. wide, 34 in. high. Movable platforms are pro- 
vided for the short pupils. The bench top is about three 
inches above the wrist when standing erect. The benches 
are arranged in rows, three feet apart each way. 

Each bench has a bevel, 6 in.; bit brace, auger, and 
bits, 4, 2,  in.; drill and bits, ; brad-awls, chisele, 
4,4, 4,1 in.; countersink, dividers, guage, gouge, } in. in- 
side, ? outside ; claw-hammer, peen hammer, hand screw, 
knife, mallet, oil stone, oil can, lead pencils; smooth planes, 
5, 8 in.; block plane, pliers, boxwood rule, 16 in, ; saw, 


Carving Problems,—Relief Work. 


and the management of the hands are properly educa- 
tional. The quality of the work is increased by occa- 
sional written tests, which aid the pupils in comprehend- 
ing that the work is not merely mechanical, and these in- 
variably tone up a class very perceptibly. 

In the teaching of penmanship, under the supervision 
of Miss Anna E. Hill, the aim is to make writing a part 
of every study, especially of reading and language. The 
child writes sentences from the very first, and they are 
sentences that teach the child something of which he was 
ignorant. New words are introduced in the writing class 
as well as in the reading lesson. In fact, throughout the 
schools the intention is to have all the teachers work to- 
gether for the advancement of the children under their 


joint care. With a right position and movement, the | 


PROBLEM I. 


PROBLEM 2. 


PROBLEM 3, 


PROBLEM 4. 


‘PROBLEM 5. 


Problem 1. Cylinder. 2 Hollows. 


panel and slitting, 16 in.; saw, panel, and cutting off, 
10 in. ; saw, back ; saw, block ; screw driver, try-square, 
dustpan, broom, brush, clothes brush. For the class as a 
whole there are 22-inch jointers, framing squares, 26-inch 
hand saws. Each bench has a rise at the left hand end 
and a shove plane block at the right. 

The drawers are each 21 in. long, 10 in. wide, 74 in. 
deep, inclosed in cupboards of 32 drawers. The wood- 
turning lathes are 9 in. swing, 32 in. bed, and each is 
provided with head and tail centers, screw-face plate, 
plain-face plate, 5 inch rest, 10 inch rest, oiler, oil stone, 
slip stone, gouges, 1 in., for roughing, } and { round end, 
1 in, skew-edga chisel, } in. round-edge chisel, 4 in. skew- 


3. Rounded Hollows. 4. 


edge chisel, } in. straight-edge chisel, 4 in. chisel, ham- 
mer, 10 in. calipers, 7 in. dividers, rule, pencils, dustpan 


PROBLEM 6. 


‘PROBLEM 


PROBLEM 8. 


7 PROBLEM 9. 


[ 


5. V grooves. 6. Beads 


Fqvare grcoves, 


7. Beads, fillets, and hollows. 8. Ovolos and cavettos. 9. Hollow cylinder on arbor. 10. Stool leg, with 


tenon on one end to fit bored hole. 


child is taught, first of all, to try for a rapid, easy move- 
ment, which will not need to be forgotten after the pupil 
leaves school and is obliged to write rapidly. The pupil 
first traces the word or sentence with a pencil, the speed 
being regulated by counting. After the word is traced, 
it is reproduced on carefully graduated lines below, and 
then on unlined paper. The pen and ink are first intro- 
duced in the second year. Throughout, the pupils 
always keep in mind that it is the first copy of the 
work in hand which is most important, and it is the 
correct, well-written, and easily written first copy for 
which they strive. 

The manual training school was established in 1886, 
and is under the direction of George B. Kilbon. The 


Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis will write far the 
Journal nearly every week of the coming year either over 
her own name or over her nom de plume with which she 
has made the readers of the Journal so familiar the past 
few years. There is no better writer on miscellaneous 


school themes, 


and brush. The carrying equipment is the regulation 
seventeen tools. 

The drawing room is provided with tables, each having 
a T-equare, pair of triangles, etc., but the pupils furnish 
their own drawing instruments, the regulation sets. 

The work begins with nail driving, using y', in. wood 
and nail box 4 in. long, 2 in. wide, 1 in. high, outside 
measure, using * in. steel nails; same size box with 
} in. boards; same, with ;%; in. board and 4 in. nails ; 
same, in. boards and nails; same, using patent 
brads. 

Measurement.—Take a piece 8x}x%; scribe with 
dividers a line } in. from edge on each face; lay rule 
along this line and mark with knife point at every inch ; 
on adjacent side at every } in.; on third side at every 
L in.; on fourth side at every y', in. of alternate inches, 

Try Square.—Board 8x1}x{; measure and mark 
with fine pencil at every inch; square around the stick 


through each point with pencil; repeat at half inches, 
using knife; repeat at quarter inches. 

Gauging.—Board 8 x 2 x ; set gauge at }in.; make 
4 lines ; set gauge ,',; in. less and repeat; ,'; in. less and 
repeat, etc. 

Sawing.—Teach difference between slitting and cutting 
of saw. With board 4x2 x {, teach tostart kerf; gauge 
at every } in. on sides and ends; square at every inch; 
slit saw, taking out one half of a gauge line until first 


3 
> 
Problem 1. Sphere. 2. Ellipsoid. 3. Ovoid. 4. Gonoid 

5. Vase. 6. Acorn. 7. Masher. 


squared line is reached ; rectify all wrong sawing and 
proceed downward another inch; fill both ends of the 
stick in this way. 

Planing-—Boards 8 x 2} x 4 rough sawed ; plane until 
saw marks are removed; clean off with finishing plane ; 
plane the surface and test it with the square, crosswise, 
lengthwise, and diagonally. 

Boring.—Take the planed board and gauge from the 
tried face on both the adjacent edges ,’, in.; square 
around at every } in.; bore with } in. bit intersection 
lines on one edge till bit meets intersection on opposite 
edge, etc. 

Shove planing. Cut to width.—Soft, straight-grained, 
pine board, } in. thick, 4 ft. x 6 in.; saw off piece 44 
in. long; place in vise; plane edge till roughness is off 
(wooden plane) ; plane edge square with shove plane ; 


| 
3 


Problem 1. Ball Bat. 2. Billy. 8. Shank Chisel Handle, 

4 Shank Chisel Handle 5. Shank Chisel Handle. 6. Socket 
Chisel Handle. 7. Screw Driver Handle. 8, Dumb Bell, 

gauge } in. on both sides ; saw to fnear the line; plane 
to middle of line; make 12 pieces ; six of these should 
measure 44 in. Make five boxes, 4 in. x 2 in. x1 in. ; 
Bin. x 2hin.x 1$; 44 x 14; 4$x2¢ x 154; 

In the high school work they make the several pieces 
illustrating this article in 17 joinery problems and 25 
turning problems. They also work out 7 problems of 
face plate work, 26 problems in carving, and 19 prob- 
lems in pattern making. We present many of the illus- 
trations of these problems through this article, indicating 


the character of the wark done, 


The latest Geography Methods will be a feature of the 
Journal this year, 
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Josepn Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin has 
made a psychological test with a class in the University, 
selecting twenty-five men and twenty-five women. They 
were given one word and wrote one hundred words which 
it suggested. The time required was, on the average, 
five minutes and eight seconds. The most common class 
of words were names of animals, articles of dress, proper 
names, actions, implements and utensils. Of the five 
thousand there were one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
six, which occurred but once, and three thousand words 
were a repetition of seven hundred and fifty-eight. 


ance in New York City has increased 20,000 in ten years, 
or more than one sixth. On one day in October there 
were 153,000 pupils actually present, while the number 


territories, no one of which has as large a population as 
the number of children in school in New York City. The 


From 1880 ro 1890.—The public school enrollment 


for 1890 shows well for the schools, being greater than 
the percentage of increase of the population. North Da- 
kota heads the list with a gain of 722 per cent., while 
South Dakota follows with a gain of 593 per cent.; New 
Mexico, 283 per cent. ; Washington (state), 270 per cent. ; 
Montana, 260 per cent.; Idaho, 145 per cent.; Wy- 
oming, 142 per cent.; Nebraska, 138 per cent.; Texas, 
133 per cent. ; Colorado, 132 percent. These are the 
states of fabulous gains. Florida with 110 per cent., 
and Arkansas with 106 per cent., follow closely. The 
losses are in Nevada, 17 percent. ; Vermont, 10 per cent. ; 
Maine, 7 per cent.; New Hampshire, 7 per cent. ; Indi- 


New York City.—The average public school attend-|ana, 1 per cent. 


We have previously discussed the reason why Maine, 


New Hampshire, and Vermont have lost in school popu- 
lation, as the Dakotas and other northwestern states have 


actually enrolled was 194,242. There are ten states and|gained fabulously. “he young home-making men and 
women of the former have colonized the latter. Ver- 


mont’s falling off is not honest, as it comes from the fact 
boys and girls are equally divided, there being but forty |that in 1880 the school age was up to 20, in 1890 it was 


Publication Oftce: 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, seven more girls than boys or one four-thousandth more|to 18 only, which would easily account for the change. 


girls. In the primary grades there are 1,075 more boys| Pennsylvania is reputed as having gained 1.59 per cent, 
General Agents for Lilinols, Wisconsin, and Michigan, |*ban girls. There are 4,218 teachers, twenty-one music | whereas it should have been 10.24 per cent. The dis- 

©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥., teachers, forty teachers of German, seven of French,|crepancy comes from honesty in 1890 that did not exist 
General Agent for New York State. | seven for sewing, three for cooking, and six for manual|in 1880, i. ¢., in Philadelphia in 1880 it was customary to 

training. It is an immense business that Superintendent |report all enrolled during the year, which caused all pro- 
Jasper has in hand. motions to be entered twice. This was remedied in 1890. 
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H. W. FAIRBANK & CO., 113 Adams St., Chicago, 
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Census or the International 


A Country Road (poem) COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Dele Far Niente sone 131 Congress of Experimental Psychology Paris, August, Germany is the banner country for compulsory school 
How Shall We Begin itt was arranged to have an exhaustive census of the 
Hints for School Management 132 attendance. In 1888 out of 5,000,000 children of school 
Rhould the College Course be Shortened sre | hallucinations of sane persons, including phantasmal ap- 
Study 138 age, from 6 to 14, but 5,145 were absent without cause, 
Is Geometry a Physical Science sees 133 |pearances. The aim is to approximate the proportion of 
Progress in Springfield eons 133 {or 999 in every 1,000 were in school. In Berlin but 
Editorial: Notes - 136 | persons who have such experiences, and to obtain details 
Compulsory Education .... 136 . |fourteen boys and one girl evaded the law. The German 
The Crank and the Conservative .... tees tees 137 |of such occurrences with a view to examining into their : . 
Holi Fast to Good Reading tees sree sees 137 . ‘ government secures this attendance because it means bus- 
Conference with Teachers tees tees tees 137 |cause and meaning. The questions are asked of all sorts|* . 
Editorial Mention sree tees tees tees 137 . iness. It arrested 1,088 parents for trying to evade the 
Frivolities 187 |of people, not only of those who are thought likely to 
This and That .... 137 law, and fined 1,020. It is almost as serious a matter to try 
Notes and Queries...» sss» 188 | have had such experiences but of those who are thought di d 
The Volapukists at Chautauqua 139 (not likely to have hadthem. No person who has been sus- to escap pay — 
Educational Intelligence... 140 We are indebted to President G. Stanley Hall’s Harper's 
Magazines 142 |pected of insanity will, knowingly, be invited to testify. Weekl 
No second-hand answer will be accepted, personal testi-| 
In the United States there are twenty one states with 


mony being indispensable. No person under twenty-one 


f BOSTON & CH ICAGO, AUG. 2%, 1891. years of age will, intentionally, be asked to testify. Any 


no compulsory school law, and but few that make any at- 
tempt at absolute enforcement. In Germany there is no 
illiteracy ; in Massachusetts and a few other states there is 
no native illiteracy, but in the United States in 1880 eleven 
per cent. of the entire adult population could neither read 
nor write, and in the South more than one-fourth of the 
voters could do neither. 


one who will aid in collecting these facts will please send 
to Prof. William James, Cambridge, Mass., for blanks. 


A Rest DAys are lessening. 


Tue ready use of knowledge is one aim of the school. 


Tae Scuoor’s Porutariry.—It is highly grat- 
ifying to kuow that despite the occasional croaker who 
announces that the state has no moral right to provide the ; 


children with more than a common school education, the . 
popularity of the high school is demonstrated in innumer- THE CRANK AND THE CONSERVATIVE. 
The best “sign of the times” is the tendency to take 


; BELaiuM is experimenting with the problem of mar-| ,}} ways. Almost every city in the country is facing 

ried vs. unmarried teachers. the necessity of the immediate increase of high school|middle ground in the matter of methods. In times of | 
One rourTH of all the teachers of the country leaye|accommodations. We take Newark, N. J., asa sample | professional peace and quietude, conservatism reigns until 

the profession yearly, says Pres. G. Stanley Hall. of many cities through the northern states. Before the|deadness of the fossiliferous order prevails, Conservatism 
city was prepared to erect a new high school building, the|never breeds putrefaction ; that always results from 
‘ pupils became so numerous that an inexpensive annex was|cranky radicalism. When fossilization appears to have 
provided temporarily, and already, with a total seating} wrought out its mission, then the little life that is left, 
; ; a capacity including the annex of but 1,089, they have a| finding no arterial system for the current of its energy to 
Pm ned ig: moe ee a bone prospective school of 1,208. It is a serious problem | utilize, comes to the surface and strikes out new channels 
| tae P every where to provide for high school pupils, which is|thereon. This surface flow of life, attracting attention to 
tangible evidence that the school has such a hold upon|the solidified deadness of the old order of things, is at 
\ “Can Helena entertain the National in 1892?” Of|the public that gencrous provision will be demanded. first inviting, then exasperating. For a time there is not 
course she can, and she will do it right royally if the offi- the smallest capillary open to the surface life, which i 


THE new school book law of Ohio is causing no end of 
trouble to all concerned. 


Tue teacher needs a keynote for his work as much as 
the musician for his song. 


GERMANY requires of every teacher, for every grade, 
at least three years of normal school study and one year 
of actual practice teaching. 


cers will give her a chance. She will distance everything 
but San Francisco by way of hospitality. 


Ir is not often the knowledge of facts that one gets at a 
summer school which is most valued. The acquaintance- 


ships and friendships formed, the conferences with kindred 
minds, and above all the inspiration that comes from as- 
sociation with superior teachers and hints as to methods 
which their teaching suggests, are the great gifts of the 
summer school. 


In 1876 H. P. Bowditch, M. D., caused to be meas- 
ured the children of the Boston schools, taking 24,500 
observations. Until the age of eleven or twelve boys 
were taller and heavier than girls, then for two or three 
years the girls were heavier than the boys of the same 
age, after that the boys become taller and heavier. Girls 
rarely grow after they are fifteen, while boys grow until 
they are nineteen or twenty. 


ference in children in the receiving of impressions through 


; cruelly ostracized from the old. It is characterized by 
; Eye or Ear.—In the usual discussions of the pos-levery opprobrious epithet conceivable, and all other pr 
sible value of oral spelling no account is taken of the dif- fessions sympathize with the conservative view. 


It is life or death to the “ new departure,” and it wins 


the eye or ear. Some minds focus their acquisitiveness | itg way by contrast, until little by little the capillaries 


hinder the attention, and have each pupil read once and 


through the eye and others through the ear. It is well i i ive i 

for the teacher to test children this regard. It takes 
much care to do this reliably. The class should be at its 
best. They should not know what you are seeking. Se- 
lect a few nonsense syllables, a few numbers or some 
other selections in which the thought will neither help nor 


accepts and sends it more and more through the once fo*- 
silized profession until the old is surrendered to the ne™: 
which has become much modified in spirit and temper bY 
the effort to reinvigorate the old. Now all is well for the 
new and so much of the old as will welcome it, bat there 


is conservative conservatism which remains more fossilized 


see what he can remember, then read to him a similar than ever, and by its ultimate rejection makes any life 
thereafter an impossibility. This dead deadness, this re 
jection of the last offer of life, this chronic unmodified 


“whoa,” is the conservatism for which humanity 
no use. 


But when the old welcomes the new, there is a portio" 


selection and see how much he retains. Again, select two 
sensible and equally attractive passages and see how many 
times he must read the one, or hear the other read in 
order to learn them. The habit of watching eye and ear 
impressions is of service to the teacher in many ways. 
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of the “ newness ” that has been spoiled by the flattering 
attention it has received. It is no longer interested in 
trying to serve the world, but is simply crazed by the 
passion for flattering itself and creating its own tributaries 
for the purpose of achieving its own flattery. This in- 
breeding of flattery leads to putrefaction and corruption. 
This is crankism pure and simple. He is not a conserva- 
tive in the true sense who is hardening himself, unless 
there is life to be rejected, but the rejection of life that 
would flush the entire system leads to genuine conserva- 
tism. Neither is he a crank who strikes out for some- 
thing new in a radical way and keeps before the public 
until he forces the old order of things to modify itself, 
but rather he who refuses to yield his pet ownership of 
an idea to the general good of the public by universal 
adoption and adaptation; he then comes to think that 
only He and god have any conscience or clear conviction 
upon the subject, and that the Lord should be thankful 
that he is on his side. There is no hope for such a one, 
for putrefaction rules and reigns supreme. 

Now the educational world is happily in that condition 
in which there are few cranks and few conservatives, and, 
what is better, such is the temper of the educational mind 
that neither extreme finds sympathizers. 


HOLD FAST TO GOOD READING, 


It was Rogers, the poet, who said, “ When I hear a 
new book talked about or have it pressed upon me, I read 
an old one,” but he has few disciples in our day. Stand- 
ard works are bought to give character to library shelves, 
but the latest, Gates Ajar, Robert Elsmere, Looking 
Backward, is bought, read, thrown away, and forgotten, 
with an intensity that would lead one to suppose that life 
itself depended upon it. 

Is the school responsible for this? It is not easy to 
determine, but it is safe to say that the school does not 
counteract the tendency, whether it makes an effort or 
not. In the high school the literature studied is of the 
better class, is genuinely standard literature, but it is not 
always so taught as to create an intellectual taste for it or 
to make it a social custom among high school graduates. 
As less than a tenth of the children ever enter the high 
school, it is evident that the influence of the school upon 
the reading habits and taste must be exerted in the lower 
grades, and here the tendency in many instances is away 
from good literature. Where is the American First Class 
Book and its associates ? 

Many teachers and all pupils want the latest number of 
the Wide Awake or St. Nicholas, and even these are 
“too slow,” because they are only issued monthly; they 
want The Youth’s Companion and Harper’s Young People 
(weeklies), because they are not so fossilized as a monthly, 
and many think that anything more ancient than the 
morning paper of that date is antiquated. Now we yield 
to no one in advocacy of using all of these for a purpose, 
but we deprecate so great a use of them as to create a taste 
or appetite for the newest of the new because it is the 
latest. 

These best of juvenile monthlies and weeklies are 
used for the purpose of forestalling or supplanting a taste 
for vicious publications and forming an attraction to 
standard literature. There are reasons for the introduc- 
tion of “chicken feed ” into school readers along the line 
of fairy stories, natural history talks, geographical side 
shows, ete , and we welcome all these, provided they are 
so used as to attract to the best as well as to keep the 
children away from the poorest, but these things do not 
furnish an intellectual abiding place, they are merely a 
“ way place” from which one returns if he does not go 
forward. Every week, from the earliest years of inde- 
pendent reading on the part of the child, should find him 
tasting with a relish something classic. 

For a child to read the best in such a way as to get a 
distaste for it is the next door to criminal. An appetite 
is the real thing since we relish that for which we are 
hungry, while we reject the best if we have no appetite 
therefor. To a hungry man an acquired taste is unneces- 
sary. The school from the first is to create an appetite 
rather than cultivate a taste for the best. The classic 
will then supplant Robert Elsmere, Gates Ajar, and 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of ete., and answer 
the same personally or secure anawers from experts. Teachers will! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


184, What is it to be a good teacher? OD. E. M. 


That would require a long answer, a volume to make 
it complete, but in brief, it is to be able to help children 
to make the most of themselves all through life, by mak- 
ing the most of all they are and of all the aids they can 
secure. 

185. I heard Mr. Winship say at an institute that it 
was a weakness to criticise the previous teacher. Would 
he say this provided the methods of the last teacher were 
wrong, all wrong ? M. E. D. 

It is always a weakness to criticise a rival in society, 
business, or professional life. If a teacher criticises his 
predecessor it will be interpreted as jealousy of a rival. 
It is always a weakness to criticise one who cannot reply, 
and it is regarded as cowardly. It can do you no good to 
antagonize his special friends and in no way strengthens 
yourself. Adopt your own methods, but treat his with 
respect, and give them decent burial. 


186. What is the “point” in calling Europe and 
Asia Eurasia? A Junior. 
In the study of physical geography it is every-way 
best to consider Europe and Asia as one. Europe is in 
no sense a continent. There is no natural division be- 
tween the two. The political division between Russia 
and Siberia is not the Ural Mountains, but stations far 
over the mountains. There are really but four conti- 
nents: North America, South America, Eurasia, and 
Africa. 
187. I should like a thorough description of the talks 
and exercises used in teaching physiology with especial 
reference to the use of alcoholic drinks, in primary 
schools, by teachers of the three or four lower grades 
who have made a success of it. E. C. L. 
Will all teachers who have made a success of such 
teaching send the JoURNAL some account of their experi- 
ments? Early in the autumn we shall devote consider- 
able space to this special subject. 


188. In Lorain County, O., at a late teachers’ exam- 
ination, the question was asked “ Compare Washing- 
ton and Harrison.” “ Ought those two men to be com- 
pared!” Dowe know anything of Harrison’s person- 
ality in great events ? ete. 

The question is all right or all wrong according to the 
way it is treated by the examiner. It is a good question 
to show what the candidate knows of the conditions of a 
century since and of our own times, but if the examiner 
expects the candidates to find many points of actual like- 
ness or to state fairly their dissimilarity he has given an 
unwise question. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


In Georgia the parochial schools are mostly Episcopalian. 
Minneapolis bad a school enrollment of 23,{44 the past year. 
Truancy is getting to be popular, jadging from the school reporte. 
The district supervision scheme of Massachusetts is a recognized 
success. 

()Kaneas has gone from 246,128 pupils in 1880 to 399,322 in 1890, 
or 62 per cent. 

Ex-President Seeley of Amherst is at work on a new textbook 
on Morals for the Public School. 

Missouri has 20,000 Catholic parochial school pupils, 7,000 Lu- 
therans, and 4,000 German Protestants. 

Kentucky has increased her achool enrollment from 292,427 in 
1886 to 407,567 in 1890, or 39 per cent. 

C. B. Koggles & Co , Cincinnati, will receive subscriptions for 
Dr. Venable’s Life of Dr. John Hancock. 

Mrs. Annie Besant will retire from the London School Board to 
devote herself to the theosophical movement. 

The number of postmasters in the United States is only twice 
the number of school teachers in New York State. 

President Eliot of Harvard has seen every college in New Evg- 
land change its president since he came to thatoffice. Most of them 
have changed twice. 


Sept. 3, with addresses by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Richard Ed- 
wards, LL D., and Prin. Albert G. Boyden. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, is to issue annually ‘‘ Color- 
ado College Studies,’’ a series of papers read before the Scientific 
Society of that institution, The first namber contains six short 
papers. 

Plainville, Minn., is doing well. In two years the schools have 
had bat seven cases of tardiress; while the high school has not 
had a case of tardir ess in three years. Three hundred and twenty 
state certificates were granted pupils in the Plainville schoola last 
year. 

C. B. Denson, the JouURNAL’s special correspondent for the 
great meeting of the south, has been appointed commissioner of the 
Educational Department.of the Southern Inter-State Exposition to 
be held at Raleigh in October and Novem er. Sixteen states are 
in this combination. 

The Christian Union issued, last week, a special educational 
number of such typographical and literary merit as to deserve the 
praise everywhere bestowed upon it. It shows what changes are 
coming in the educational world, when the four great religious 
papers find it for their interest to cater to the schools once a year. 
Success to all these ventures! : 


The school girls of Stamford, Conn., have devoted much of their 
energy in and ont of school time for the past year to earning and 
saving money, and have provided for the free transportation and 
two weeks’ board of hundreds of New York shop girls. These 
echool girls will have more satisfaction for a longer time than the 
hard-worked girls for whom they provide. 

The new buildings of the New Hempshire State Normal School 
at Plymouth will be dedicated with appropriate exercises, on 
Friday, August 28, ynd the school will commence its twenty-first 
year therein on Wednesday, September 2. The erection of these 
buildings marks a new era in the history of the school, and is both 
the result and occasion of increasing interest in its work. A large 
gathering of friends of public education is expected at this time. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A MISTAKE, 
** And did you get my letter, Kit ?’”’ 
**Oh yes! and what is more, 
Before I put it in my desk 
I read it o’er and o’er.”’ 
** For, Jack, you see it wasn’t plain, 
And I was much in doubt, 
Of what the writing meant at all, 
Until I made it out.’’ 
A SURE CASE, 
Fly—Hallo, sweetness, I like your looks. 
Fly Paper—If you come any nearer, you are sure to get dead 
on me. 
GETTING THE UPPER HAND. 
‘* They all seem to be getting the upper hand now.’’ 
“ How so ?”’ 
** Aren’t you on to the new way of shaking hands ?’’ 
CONUNDRUM, 
Percy—Why is a billard player like an actor in the flies, Billy ? 
Billy —Give it up. 
Percy—Because neither can begin till he gets his cue, 


THIS AND THAT. 


These golden sheaves a fuller meaning bear, 


And August brings a riper bliss than June. 
— Elaine Goodale. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearian authority, is making his 
ninth trip abroad. 

Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn is spoken of as the “ great 
American novel’ for which the critics are looking. 

Lady Randolph Charchill is the only American woman who has 
been honored by the Queen with the order of the Crown of India. 
Marion Crawford has just passed his forty-sixth birthday. He 
did not publish his first novel, Mr. Isaacs, till he was thirty-eeven 
years old. 

A fand is being raised for a Wendell Phillips hall and institate 
to the memory of the orator, as his widow opposes the erection of » 
statue to him. 

Mies Sarah Orne Jewett is preparing an historical sketch of the 
Countess Ruford, a remarkable woman who died in Concord, 
N. H., some fifty years ago. 

Lafeadio Hearn, the story writer, who has for some time been 
studying in Japan, has become a professor in a Japanese College. 
He has also married a Japanese. 

After Mrs. Richard Proctor has conducted her proposed lectare 
tour, she will assume the position of curator of the observatory now 
being erected at San Diego, Cal., to the memory of her husband. 

A number of famous foreign pictures are on their way to this 
country. Among them are Vibert’s ‘‘ Cordon Bleu,’’ Jales Breton’s 
Sammer,”’ Henner’s ‘* Madeline,’’ Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Masical 
igy,”’ several cattle pieces by Rosa Bonheur and Van Marke, - 


In 1886 only nine states in the Union had any general system of 
training teachers, and the average in these states was but one nor- 


Looking Backward, as Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, 


Youth's Companion, and Harper's Young People sup- 


plant the non-classic in transient literature. 


mal graduate to every seventeen teachers. 
The new Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School will be dedicated 


gether with Neuville’s ‘‘ Vieox Troupier,’’ Isabey’s ‘‘ Naval Battle,”’ 
Ger6me’s salon pictare, entitled “‘ A Lion Watching for his Prey,” 
Roybet’s The} Rival’s,”’ and Perrault’s salon painting entitled 
Capid's Awakening.” 


| 
| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
= addresses not necessarily 
tor use, but that we may know to whom to direct any pe corre- 
spondence. 1] 


SUCCESSFUL CHICAGO AUTHORS. 


Abbott, Mary ** Alexia,’’ ete. 

Abbott, Willis J. ‘* Blue Jackets, ’61,’’ ete. 
Arnold, Hon. I. N. ** Life of Abraham Lincoln.”’ 
Altgeld, J. P. ** Our Penal System.’’ 
Armstrong, An Indiana Man.”’ 

Bates, Clara Doty ALsop’s Fables.’’ 

Barron, Elwyn A. ‘* The Viking.” 

Burnham, Mrs. C. L. ** Next Door,’’ ete. 

Bouvet, Marguerite Sweet William.”’ 


Bart, Mary E. ** Literary Landmarks.”’ 
Carus, Paul ‘© The Soul of Man.’’ 
Catherwood, Mary Hartwell ** Story of Tonty.’’ 
Caton, Hon. J. D. Summer in Norway.”’ 


History of Civil War.”’ 
** Rebecea,’’ etc, 
Leaves from Journal,’’ etc. 


Cheney, Mrs. C. E. 
Corbin, Caroline F, 
Clover, Sam T. 


Davis, Dr. N.S. Principles and Practice of 
Dennison, T. 8. Tron Crown,”’ ete. [icine.”” 
Fay, Amy ** Music Stady in Germany.”’ 
Field, Eagene Little Book of Western Verse.” 
Fisk, Prof. F. W. ** Manual of Preaching.”’ 

Farrar, Prof. C. S. Art Topics,’ 

Finerty, John F. ‘* War Path and Bivouac,”’ 
Foster, J. W. ‘* Prehistoric Races.’’ 

Faller, H. B. ** Chevalier of Penseri-Vani.’’ 
Gilbert, George H. Poetry of Job.”’ 

Givins, Robert ‘* The Rich Man’s Fool.’’ 


** Monk and Kuight.”’ 

** Poems, Farm and Fireside.’’ 

A Study in Child Natare.’’ 

** Little Verses,’’ ete. 

‘* Winona and O:her Poems.’’ 

Higher Ground.”’ _—‘[Lands.”’ 
“Winter Holidays in Summer 
** Comfort.” 

** Faith that Makes Faithfal.”’ 

Waubnun,”’ ete. 

** Short History of France.’’ 


Hall, Engene J. 
Harrison, Eliza 
Howland, George 
Huggins, Captain 
Jacobson, Augustus 
Jackson, Julia N. 
Johnson, Mrs. Herrick 
Jones, Jenkin Lloyd 
Kinzie, Mrs. J. H. 
Kirkland, Elizabeth S. 


Kirkland, Joseph Zary,’’ ete. 

Lloyd, Henry D. ‘* Strike of the Millionaires,”’ 
Martin, Kate B. Belgian Days.’’ 
McLaudburgh, John ** Tnterludes,’”’ etc, 

Marsh, Charles L. ‘* Opening the Oyster.’’ 


** How to Understand Music.’’ 

** Getting on in the World.’’ 

** Daniel Trentworthy.”’ 

and Around Berlin.’’ 

“The Judge,’’ ete. 

A Kentucky Colonel,’’ etc. 

** Down the Ohio.”’ 

** Goethe.’’ 

‘* Letters to a Daughter,’’ ete. 

Patron Saints,”’ 

** Ethical Religion.’’ 

** Clab Essays,’’ etc. 

** Life of Stephen A. Douglas.’ 

Jerome Leaster.”’ 

** Mexico, Picturesque, Political, 
and Progressive,’’ etc, 

** Poems,’’ ete. 

‘* Standard Operas,’’ etc, 

‘* The Mormon Prophet and His 
Harem.’’ 

** Sketch of Edward Coles.”’ 

‘* A Strange Infatuation.’’ 


Mathews, Prof. W.S Bb. 
Mathews, William, LL.D. 
McGovern, John 

Norton, Minerva B, 
Peattie, Elia W. 

Reed, Opie P. 

Roberts, Charles H. 7 
Sherman, Caroline K. 
Starret, Helen E. 

Starr, Miss E. A. 

Salter, W. M. 

Swing, Prof. David 
Shehan, James W. 
Sommers, Lilian 
Sullivan, Margaret F’. 


Taylor, Benjamin F. 
Upton, George P. 
aite, Mrs. C. V. 


Washburne, The Hon. E. B, 
Watson, Dr. Louis 


Wilkie, Franc B. **Pen and Powder,’’ ete. 
Willard, Frances E. Nineteen Beautiful Years.”’ 
Woolley, Celia P. ** Rachel Armstrong,’’ ete. 


SUMMER VACATION. 
ANSWERS TO GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 
[See JOURNAL of June 20.] 


1, Davenport. 26. Sugar. 51, May. 
2. Homer. 27. Silver. 52. Marion. 
3. Jasper. 28. Spoon. 53. Elisabeth. 
4. Three Sisters. 29. Kars. 54. Horn, 
5. Anna. 30. Cold Water. 55. Salmon. 
6. Alma. 31. Start. 56. Cannes, 
7. Judith. 32. Nice. 57. Eel. 
8. Long. 33. Tweed. 5 * Snake. 
9. Tom. 34. Derby. 59. Bear. 
10, Adrian. 35. White. 60, Rainy. 
11. Lenox 36. Leghorn. 61. Northeast 
12. Farewell. 37. Long. 62. Wind 
13. Fear, 38. Black. 63. Long 
14, Fair Weather 39. Feather (s). 64. Promise. 
15. Rising San. 40. Seilly. 65. Christmas. 
16. Sleepers. 41. Weare. 66. Home, 
17. Skye. 42. Said. 67. Owl. 
18. Clear. 43. Big Maddy. 68. Lizard, 
19. Sandwich (es). 44. Pleasant. 69. Mouse. 
20. Goose. 45. Grass. 70. Dove (s). 
21. Egg (s). 46. Green. 71. Man. 
22, Plum (s). 47. Clear Water. 72. Mourne. 
23. Orange (s). 48. Jersey. 72. Desolation. 
24. Salt. 49. Steppes. 74. Uintah. 
25. Pepper. 50, Fair Head (s). 


AUTHORS’ SUMMER HOMES. 


James Russell Lowell, ‘‘ Elmwood,’ Cambridge, Mass. 
Margaret Deland, K bunkport, Me. 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Milton, Mase, 
Marietta Holley, ‘‘ Bonny View,” Adama, N. Y. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
iver Wendell Holmes, “* Oak Knoll,’’ Danvers, Mass. 
D. N. Southworth, Prospect 
pect Cottage, Georgetown, near 
Sarah Orne Jewett, So. Berwick, Me. 
Julia Ward Howe, Newport, R. I. 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Auburndale, Mase, 
Celia Thaxter, Isles of Shoals. 
Edith M. Thomas, Staten Island, N. Y. 
W. H. H. Marray, Guilford, Conn. 
George W. Cable, ‘‘ Red House,”’ Northampton, Mase, 
Bob” Bardette, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


“AN OPEN LETTER TO MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 
VENICE, ITALY. 


Dear Madam :—I beg leave to call your attention to a much- 
needed endowment in our colleges; namely, # fund for the educa- 
tion of poor girls. To one whose heart is still human, there is 
nothing more pitiable than to see those who hunger .~ ey for 
th t d still waters of Northampton or Wellesley or 
Vou tegueide shat out. To undertake the task of self-educa- 
tion demands daily the exercise of a 
handi the young woman civilizée is, by nature, : 
by hae | ee ccomeealas she does it at the peril of her fature 
health and strength. ‘ 
In bebalf of the silent ones who are eking out a pittance in vari- 
our small ways, I invite the millionaire “ tocome over and help us. 
To make our colleges real places for ‘plain living ’’ and high 
thinking,’ they must be made available for the capable daughter 
of the poorest citizen. It is only in this way that the college can 
attract to itself the best from every grade of society. 

Yours in the work, 
Springfield, Mass. ErHEL P, SHERMAN. 


FLOWER BADGES OF NATIONS. 


Athens—The Violet. Ireland —Shamrock-leaf. 

Canada—Snugar- Maple, Prussia— Linden. 

Florence—Giglio (Lily.) Scotland—Thistle. 

France—Iris Lily. Wales—Leek-leaf. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


In answer to query on page 378 of the JOURNAL, No. 24, would 
say that Crocker's Parliamentary Procedure,by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1882, is just the thing. Coat about 65 cents. Cushing’s 
smaller work,—I do not know publisher or cost, — would probably 
do as well. 

Several have written in one or both (I take both) of your papers 
of being troubled by pupile stambling on easy words in reading. 
I had much trouble from that, but have nearly cured it by keeping 
on a slip of paper a record of the number of such mistakes each 
makes during a recitation, and telling them at the end of recita- 
tion; and also, from time to time, how they have improved. They 
like it, and have not come into a habit of merely reading words, as 
I feared they might. Those not reading usually notice the number 
of mistakes for me, which helps all. E. Cc. L, 


— What celebrated man was called “‘ Billy Whistle,’’ and why ? 


CONCORD, 
— To “C. W.”: England was declared free from Rome in 
February, 1533. MAKEPEACE, 
— To‘ F. V. B.”: In Eugene Aram you will find the char- 
acter of Jacobina. 


— To ‘‘E.”’: Miss Terry is to give her ‘‘ Stray Memories’’ to 
The New Review.—[Eb. 


— To * Texas’’: Indienepelie ts the largest city not on navi- 


— To “ Boxford ’’: Dogwood, or poison sumach, can be known 
by its color and by the recent shoots, which are tough and stout, 
purple, or green clouded with purple, crowded with orange dots, 
which soon change to orange gray. The flowers differ from those 
of any other sumach; they are greenish yellow, and hang in a loose 
cluster (like a bunch of grapes) from the axils of the leaves. The 
flowers of other sumachs are terminal, acd thus easily distinguished 
from the poison dogwood. A. 


— Of what title is S, T. L. an abbreviation ? S. M. 

Licentiate of sacred theology, the degree next preceding doctor 
of divinity. 

— You recently stated that Lady MacDonald was the fifth woman 
whom Queen Victoria had raised to the peerage. Can you name the 
others ? I. 

The Dachess of Sutherland, Mrs. Disraeli, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and Mrs, Augusta Cavendish Bentinck, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


_France.—The commission charged with viewing the biennial ex- 
hibition of design and manual work in the primary schools of the 
Sarthe district, has made its report. It states that the teaching of 
design shows a marked tendency to become more rational. The 
copies of models are rarer and the designs are less ill-assorted. 
Linear design is not proportionally represented, and there are many 
patterns beyond the capacity of the child. The teaching of sewing 
has made a great advance in the line of common sewing and the 
making of simple garments for daily use. The method of teach- 
ing and the arrangement of the programs is in need of improve- 
ment and revision. Too many teachers succeed in giving the little 
girls a taste for luxury and frivolity, besides causing them a loss of 
precious time, 


Madras.—It is proposed, in the ‘‘ First Arts’? examinations to 
have ove paper on English text in place of two, and to add a 
paper of one and a half hours on English composition and another 
of half an hour on English translation. The eleventh book of 
Eaclid is to be omitted and the examinations in algebra and trig- 
poor A three to two hours. Logic and the his- 
ories of Greece a me are to be omitted. Physi i 
be introduced as an alternative to physiology. aeretnaaatiaaies 


England —The new “‘ Free Education ”’ bill introduced by th 
Salisbury ministry has been very sharply criticised. It is evident 
that the Tory ministry feel the necessity of strengthening their po- 
sition before another general election, and this bill is an attempt to 
either provide themselves with material or to compromise the Lib- 
erals. The bill admits the right of the ratepayers to elect school 
managers. It admits the principle of denominational education, 
which pleases the clergy. Mr. Chamberlain is blamed for support- 
ing this clause, in spite of bie former platform of “ free, compulsory 
unsectarian education.’’ The bill gives free education in the most 


public money to denominational echools, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ing t esent variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
of Ato, 8vo, 12mo, ele. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. } 


Monx anp Kyiaut. An Historical Study in Fiction. 
By Rev. Frank W. Gansaulus, D.D. Chicago: A.C. McClarg 
Co. 


This historical romance, in two volumes, is the result of pains- 
taking research and ardent love for the classic literature of antiquity, 
joined with a devont spirit toward all that has tended to elevate 
humanity in the past. It is packed with suggestions to the student 
of history; it stimulates a study of the epoch which it attempts to 
interpret ; it makes the sixteenth century stand forth as the transi- 
tion period from mediwvalism into modern life. It is educational, 
imaginative, fall of incident and exciting episodes, yet ever mindful 
of its purpose to exhibit the soul under pressure, in search of spir- 
itual truth. It is hard reading im some parts; its first chapter, on 
‘* The Morning Hour in Europe,” will be skipped by some who 
hasten to the story, but they will turn back and read it again and 
again after their curiosity has been satisfied ; for this preliminary 
essay gives the clue to the author’s reason io writing the romance, 
which is to show how intellect of the finest order comes to the 
simple gospel, through prcceeses which overshadow and dwarf mere 
mental acquirements. The Waldensian movement as related to 
Luther’s Reformation is described by most thrilling scenes among 
the Cottian Alps. The mistake of the Roman Church in encour- 
aging the rise of classic learning, that it might hold the intellect of 
the world in its fetters, is finely portrayed ; and Sir Thomas More 
in England, the wanderer Erasmus, and the Clement who invented 
indulgences, stand for the patrcns of the Renaissance, which, no 
thanks to them, peor the emancipation of the human conscience 
from ecclesiastical bondage. 

The story describes the monk and knight as its principal charac- 
ters. The monk, a boy at Glastonbury, reads Pythagoras and 
meets Sir Thomas More. He refuses to be duped by the gorgeous 
ceremonials of Roman pomp, and throws off the fetters of the 
papacy by a precocious discovery of its chisanery. Bat his heart is 
touched by an experience of the living gospel as exemplified in the 
maiden, a child of the Waldensians, whom he meets among the 
Alps. The knight, scn of Gaspar, a printer at the famous Aldus 
press at Venice, a Waldensian, is carried away prisoner and be- 
comes a devotee of Rome, under the sway of the magnificence of 
its ritual and the arts of the French court, where he becomes a favor- 
ite of Francis I. His conversion, or recall to his early faith, comes 
from the vivid manifestation to him of Christian love for enemies 
in the cottage of a heretic, who turns out to be his own father. 
The sweet sister with whom he played in infancy is the heroine of 
the story,—a marvelous creation, who illuminates manuscripts and 
nurses her faith in the light of her father’s simple interpretation 
of the problems of life. Stately personages move through the 
pages of the story, Erasmus, , calculating, but eager to know 
the truth, seems to live before the reader’s eyes; Charles V. and 
Francis I. are lendent in knightly prowess on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. ve passages of marvelous power weave their 
silken meshes around king and monk and knight; the sound of 
clashing armor is heard at the battle of Marignano, and the Wal- 
densians hurl back the French soldiers from their fastnesses in the 
high Alps. One might criticise some of the scenes as overdrawn, 
and wonder at the precocity of some of the youthful heroes and 
heroines, but as a study of the dawn of free thought, making 
Earope ready for the Reforma ion, and as a picture of the strug- 
gles of human souls in that transition period, the work is fasci- 
nating, instructive, and elevating. The knight shows himself in 
yielding for a time to the splendors of the hierarchy, ‘‘ weaker than 
the institution which overshadowed him,’’ while the monk, holding 
out against the church from first to last, is intellectually proof 
againet all seductive influences, all the more in the end a sturdy 
and true convert to the Cross. 

We might give thrilling illustrations of the illusions of the knight 
and his enmity toward the monk whom he fancies his bitter enemy, 
and we might tell of the magnanimity of the monk in his treatment 
of the knight; but we leave the story to the reader, assuring him 
that he will become conscious of a new significance in life as he 
reads on to the end, and that into his soul will steal the power of 
the truth to set men free as he follows monk and knight to their 
happy reconciliation in the house of Melancthon. Whether we are 
with Waldensian peasant, tending goats or retouching parchments, 
or with the chivalry of France following their king against the Swiss 
mountaineers, the triamph of sensations more tender than earthly 
love and of a heroism more grand than bravery in battle will thrill 
the soul, and lead it on to new desires. We would advise the 
reader to verify the historical facts, as a means of cultivating a 
habit of accaracy, and warn him against allowing interest in the 
romantic features of the story, to lead him away from the sacred 
philosophy underlying all the incidente, which declares the immense 
moral significence of the simple gospel, when contrasted in human 
experience with the arguments of classic learning. Although a 
novel, this work may well have place among the books of spiritual 
suggestion for the student of mankind. 


GospeL Hymns, No. 6. By Ira D. Sankey, James Mec- 
Granahan, and George C. Stebbins. Pablished by the Biglow 
& Main Co, New York and Chicago; The John Charch Co., 
New York and Cincinnati. Pages 208, Hymns 233. Price, in 
boards with music, 55 cents; $30 per hundred; limp cloth, 55 
cents, or $50 per hundred. 

There is nothing to jcompare with the staying qualities of the 
Gospel Hymns, which have been before the public for some twenty 
years, and each new number is more popular than any of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Sankey has developed a genius for producing. collect- 
ing, and winnowing popular religious music, with rara tact, They 
are the best of Sunday School music without being Sanday schoolish , 
the beat prayer meeting songs without being mere jingle, and these 
spirited hymns ‘' sing’”’ themselves as little school music dees, 


Stupies AND LanGuace Lessons. Ar- 
ranged by T. Berry Smith, A.M., of Central Coll Mo. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 121 pp., 9x7. Price, 55 ots. 
This elaborate arrangement for the study of nature and the 
record of one’s observations by way of language work is based upon 
the theory that experience and expression should go hand in hand. 
The author assumes that the child knows some things, is trained in 
some things, can say and write some things; but that he needs to 
know more, to know how to say and write more easily, originally, 
a correctly. Kach lesson has blank like the following, only 
arger :— 


Lesson I, 
Write the names of four quadruped 
that may be seen every -, quadrupeds (see Jest pages of book) 
1, With what is each covered ? 


elementary schools, assisted education in the higher branches, and 


3. What use bas man for 


2. What was each doing when you saw it? 
each ? 
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4. What is the young of each called ? 
Write on the opposite page a composition on question 3. 


Names. 1 2 3 4 


In each of the right-band squares the child writes the name, for 
instance, of a quadruped, and in the column marked 1, for instance, 
write with what it is covered; in No. 2, what each was doing when 
he saw it; in No. 3, what use it ia to man; in No. 4, what the 
young of each is called; and on the opposite full page is blank 
space for the child to weave in composition form a paragraph on 
each animal, 

Thus the child is helped in the study of nature and in his expres- 
sion of what he knows. In the language of the day the work is 
‘* immense. 


“A Prince or Goop Fettows” whose author is Mr. 
S. H. James of Mound, Louisiana, is a story of southern life in 
which the landscape, vernacular and social habits of the cotton 
plantations on the Mississippi river are to be found as they 
are in reality. It discovers a happy medium between the strong 
anti-slavery sentiment so common in early stories of this section of 
the country, and the excessive romanticism and languor of much of 
the modern southern fiction. The conversation is bright and ani- 
mated and the thread of interest is never lost from beginning to 
end. Price, paper 50 cents. New York: American News Co. 


E. L. Kettoae & Co., New York, issue “On Self-Cual- 
tare,’’ by John Stusrt Blackie, which consists of three essays upon 
“The Calture of the Intellect,’’ ‘‘On Physical Calture,”’ and 
“On Moral Calture.’’ (25c.) This house also issues, from the 
pen of J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D. ‘‘Oatline of History of Educa- 
tion”? and ‘Outline of Principles of Education,”’ both valuable 
little pamphlets. 

Tux School Board of Philadelphia issues a “ Catalogue 
of the Pedagogical Library’’ in the office of the superintendent of 
public schools, edited by James Mac Alister, Ph.D. It is a valu- 
able classification of professional literature. 

Eva H. Waker writes a pleasant talk. “ Inspirations 
of the School Teacher,’ (W. W. Knowles & Co., Chicago) which 
can but be an inspiration to any discouraged teacher. 


THE VOLAPUKISTS AT CHAUTA UQUA. 
(From our own Correspondent. ] 
CHAUTAUQDA, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1891. 

Volapiikaklub Noliimelopik is suggestive to 100/0C0 people of 
the United States, but as there remain 64,900,000 persons unfamiliar 
with the meaning, it may be well to tell them that the two words 
beginning this letter signify the North American Volapiik Asso- 
ciation. This Association has just completed the sessions of its 
convention at this educational center, and very interesting and in- 
structive they have been, at least the four public ones which I have 
been privileged to attend. Whether with the purpose of whetting 
one’s appetite for a taste of the language or for some other reason, 
the opening exercises consisted of an address in Volapiik, fluently 
delivered by Col. Charles E. Sprague of New York, who is the 
supreme official of the Association. 

The next feature of this opening session was a half hour's talk by 
Mr. Alfred A. Post of Boston, who is chief of the Massachusetts 
Department of the Association and an evident enthusiast in his 
work. He told of the ready acquiescence of the Boston School 
Committee in the petition of the Volapiikists to have their language 
made part of the evening high school curriculum, and of the two 
successive years’ work, in which some two hundred students ac- 
quired a knowledge of the language, many of them putting it to a 
practical use by corresponding with foreigners in every part of the 
world ; for it is one of the disclosures of Volapiik that its sons and 
daughters are welcome everywhere into epistolary communion. 
Mr. Post told also of the year’s work in the establishment of classes 
and clubs in Volapiik at Worcester, Mass. ; Rochester, N. Y.; and 
numerous other localities throughout the country. 

Mr. E. D. French of New York engaged the close attention of 
the audience while he gave the particulars of an international dis- 
cussion, between America and France, of the question of the study 
of nude art by joint-sex art studente, and the incidental conversion 
to Volapiik of a Paris editor of a French journal. 

The remainder of this session was occupied with an examination 


by the audience of a very rich exhibit of Volapiik ware, consisting 


| of charts, textbooks, works on topics literary, scientific, ethical, 


and fiction-like, with a display of Volapiik newspapers and petiod- 
icals, printed in over twenty countries and numbering nearly fifty, 
some of them having been continuous in issue during eight or ten 
years,—the entire exhibit affording the most substantial proof of 
the actualness and great extent of the use of Volapiik all over the 
world. 

The second session opened with a lesson-lecture by Colonel 
Sprague. He began by stating that the vowels were the same as 
the English vowels, but with the European sounds, and that they 
played an important part in the inflection of Volapiik, affording 
as terminals the case-endings of nouns, and as prefixes the tenses of 
the verbs, and showed that as these vowels were used for these 


purposes in the order of a, ¢, i for cases and of a, ¢, i, 0, and u for 
prefixes; the declension and conjugation were matters of no diffi- 
culty whatever. Indeed, he demonstrated the simplicity of Vola- 
piik by actually familiarizing the audience with the construction of 
sentences in his three-quarter-hour talk, so that it was not surpris- 
ing to hear Mr. Post, who followed Colonel Sprague, tell how a 
certain college professor mastered the language in twenty-seven 
minutes, and a young lady student reached perfection in its use in 
five lessons, all within ten days from commencing the study. 

Mr. Charles Currier Beale of Boston then gave a very interest- 
ing and admirably condensed account of the raison d'étre of Vola- 
piik, of its conception, formulation, period of ridicule as a chimera, 
ultimate approval by learned men, and then its course of propaga- 
tion until now it has been accepted all the world around, being in 
many places in very extended practical use, and bidding fair to be 
everywhere used within a few years as a medium of international 
communication. Mr. Beale laid great stress on the fact that the 
popular impression was wholly unauthorized, that Volapii is in- 
tended to supplant existing languages or any of them. No such 
thought has entered the minds of the invevtor or his followers. 
The thought is only to supplement the many languages whose irreg- 
alarities, incongruities, and idiomatic difficulties embarrass busy 
men, and to offer a simple, phonetic, easily pronounced, and single 
accented language as a convenient substitute for the many natural 
languagea which compel the business man, tourist, and student of 
science to trust to interpreters or to spend weary years of study in 
order to familiarize themselves with tongues for which the simple 
Volapiik abundantly answers. 

A number of valuable papers were read either by or in behalf of 
their authors. Noticeable among these was one by Prof. Herbert 
C. Creed of the Provincial Normal School of Fredericton, N. B. 
This was styled ‘‘ Volapiik in Schools,”’ and advocated a general 
study of the language as a culturing study, claiming ite efficacy as 
a means of exercising the logical faculty and of equipping the 
coming generation with a valuable means of ready and universal 
communication with foreigners. He claimed that the day is not 
far distant when this language, proved to be universally applicable, 
will be universally applied. 

Among the literary products of the language shown were the 
complete Prayer Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; the Oriental 
travels of the late Prince Rudolph (a volame challenging competi- 
tion in its makeup with any similar work in the principal natural 
languages ; Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm ; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales; the Gospel of St. John; the Proverbs of Solomon, and a 
hundred or more grammars and dictionaries for people of every 
language and dialect,—all in Volapiik. 

After the revelation of this convention there can be no doubt 


that this language, which has received the approval of Max Miil- 
ler, Alexander John Ellis, and other such philological authorities, 
is distined to fullfil its mission of simplifying international inter- 


course on the language side, and this is all it aspires to do. 


FREE BOOK 


and writes us which of the 
duce if found satisfactory. 


TO THE TEACHER who reads this advertisement through 


following text-books he will intro- 


In this list are included only those 


books that are rapidly increasing in sale; that develop the power of reasoning, observation, and judg- 
ment, and are acknowledged by the leading teachers to be UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST” on their 


respective subjects. 


Chute’s Practical Physics. 
Colleges and High Schools. 


Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry. Descriptive, Qual- 


itative, Experimental, and Inductive. $1.12. 


A laboratory book for 


and 45 cents. 


The New Arithmetic. 


Badlam’s Stepping Stones to Reading. A Primer 


AND FIRST READER, 


Wright’s Nature Reader. Nos. 1, IL, anv III, 25, 35, 


25 and 30 cts. 


By 300 teachers. Little theory 


Colton’s Practical Zoology. Gives a clear idea of the 
subject as a whole, by the careful study of a few typical animals. 80 cts. 


Shaler’s First Book in Geology. For High Schools. 
$1 .00. 

Meiklejohn’s English Language. Readable style, 
Treats salient features with a master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and 
simplicity. $1.20. | 

Williams’ Composition & Rhetoric by Practice. 
Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of practice. Re- 
vised edition. 90 cts. 


ITyde’s Lessons in English. Books I. and If. For 


Primary and Grammar Schools. Have enough technical grammar for correct 
use of language. 35 and 60 cts. 


Wilson’s U. S. Government. For Grammar and High 
Schools. 50 cts. 

Sheldon’s General History. The only history follow- 
ing the “seminary” or laboratory plan now advocated by all leading teachers. 
$1.80. 


and much practice. 75 cts. 


Edgren’s French Grammar. A worktnc grammar for 
high school or college, sufficiently elementary for the beginner, and sufficiently 
complete for the advanced. $1.12. 

Super’s Preparatory French Reader, Contains 
easy and interesting reading, suitable for beginners. With notes and vocabulary. 
80 cents. 


Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. A work1nG 


grammar for high school or college. $1.12. 


Joynes’ German Reader. For beginners of every 


age; a simple introduction to the reading of German. 90 Cts. 


Whiting’s Public School Music Course. Six books, 
forming a complete course from primary to highest grammar grades. Books Nos, 
I. to V., each 25 cts.; Book No. VI., 54 cts. 

Thompson’s Industrial Drawing. 1. Primary Free 
Hand Series; per dozen, $1.00, 2. Advanced Free Hand Series; per dozen 
$1.50. 3. Models and Object Series ; per dozen, $1.75. 


Samples of any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price (given after each) to teacher obliged 
to use other textbooks, but wishing copies of these to aid in making the old book more satisfactory. 


D, HEATH & CO, . . 


. Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 


There are about two hundred teachers in attendance at the Inter- 
State Sammer School at Eureka Springs. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Col. Homer B. Sprague, one of the most distinguished of our ed- 
ucational men, will open this season a school for young ladies at 
Berkeley. He is certain to have a large and eminently successful 
school both because of his special adaptation to such aa enterprise 
and because of the circumstances under which he enters upon his 
work. He has been in the same line of work in this part of the 
country before, and is well known. It would be difficult to find 
another under whose influence a mother would sooner place her 
daughter. 

Ex-State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt and wife have opened a school for 
boys at Millbrae, San Mateo County. It will be known as Oak 


Grove. Mr. and Mrs. Hoitt are not only specially adapted to this |’ 


work by taste and experience, but their four years’ service in the 
office of public instraction has given them an acquaintance which 


can but make the school a great success. Half the work that they | § 
pat into their state dutics ought to give Oak Grove a genuine boom. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


Miss R. Anna Morris, supervisor of physical cultare and elocu- ? 


tion in the West Des Moines schools, with the assistance of Miss | ja 
Christine Beneon in charge of the primary department, has con-| f. 


ducted a summer school for teachers in Colfax,—the great health 
resort of Iowa. 


Prof. Bobnmil Shimek of the State University delivered one of 
the addresses (and a fine one) at the recent national meeting of | ~ 


the Bohemian Slavonic Societies of America at Cedar Rapids. 

Superintendent Hollingsworth changes from Centerville to Albia, 
Supt, W. J. Dean from What Cheer to Wintersett, Principal Lynch 
from Menlo to Stuart, Principal Garbur from Adair to Pella. 

A, L. Shattack, author of the uniform course of study, and late 
principal in Tipton, becomes superintendent of the schools in What 

heer. 

W. L. Bywater of Tama County is the youngest county saperin- 
tendent in the state. He was not twenty-two years of age when 
elected. Tama is one of the largest counties of Iowa, and Mr. 
Bywater is now condacting the annual normal institute. There 
are about three hundred and fifty teachers in attendance. Mr. 
Bywater is raising the already excellent standing of education io 
Tama County, and is certainly worthy of reélection. 

Prof. G. W. Samson, superintendent of schools of Belle Plains 
for the past six years, was reilected for three years, but declized to 
accept a like position in Atlantic. 


MISSOURI. 


The following are the most important educational events for 
Mirsouri this year :— 

The new institute Yaw, providing for a state training school to 
train and license institute conductors and instructors, and a system 
of county institutes to train and license the teachers of the common 
schools of the state. 

The textbook law, which provides for the appointment, by the 
governor, of a schoolbook commission to select the textbooks in the 
common school branches to be used in the common schools of the 
state for a period of five years. 

The endowment of the State University at Columbia with six 
hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars from the direct tax fand 
returned by the national government to the state. 

The inauguration of De. R. H. Jesse as president of the State 
University. 

The meeting of three hundred leading priocipals and county 
commissioners by the state superintendent of public schools in his 
tour over the state, for the purpose of discussing the features of the 
new laws. 

The state training echool at Warrensburg, June 26 to July 7, 
with sn enrollment of three hundred and twenty leading teachers 
of the state. Almost every county in the state was represented ; 


DAVENPORT HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. yowa, “ 


AS TO LEAD PENCILS, 


Mr. Arthar Cumming, the art instructor says, 
in relation to pencils, that the idea that pencils of 
various degrees of hardness must be used jp 
making a eketch is obsolete,—that one pencil js 
all that is required to picture the lights and 
shades. Therefore when you sketch this autumn, 
don’t take eo many pencils, for they are no 
needed. Get one good one, and you can’t get , 
better one than Dixon’s American Graphit 
Sketching Crayon No. 341. The one remarkable 
thing about the Dixon Pencils of all grades, iy 
that they improve with each year. Generally 
things of this kind deteriorate after they have 
become thoroughly introduced to the public. |; 
is the unusual testimony of teachers, artists, and 
all using the Dixon pencils that they grow better 
as time rolls on. We know of no better illustra. 
tion of genuine success than that of the Jos. Dixon 


Crucible Company of Jersey City, N. J. The 
secret of it consists in their having the very best 
goods to sell; honorable and fair dealing and 
judicious sdvertising. To all of our friends ve 
we say: Don’t ~~ that if your stationer does 
not keep Dixon’s Pencils, samples worth double 
the money will be sent you on receipt of 16 cents 
by this Company. Don’t forget to mention the 
Journal of Education, Boston » When you 
write for samples. 


als 


one hundred and fourteen counties sent teachers. This training 
school marks the beginning of a new erain Missouri’s school system. 
This new impulse given to those in attendance will be felt in the 
remotest districts of the state. All along the line will be seen signs 
of improvement. 

Inclading the certificates issued to those experienced teachers who 
did not attend the training school, there were three hundred and 
forty-seven teachers licensed to teach in the county institutes of the 
state,—a sufficient number to supply every county. 

NEW YORK. 

The Holt system of music was taught at a Summer Normal Music 
School on Staten Island for two weeks, July 14to30. A short talk 
was given one day by Dr. Penfield, president of the New York 
Music Teachers’ Association. A lecture on ‘‘ Church Music’’ was 
also given by Professor Russell of Oneonta, and two lectures by 
Professor Lyman, A.C.M., of Syracuse; one on the ‘‘ Romantic 
Era in Music,’’ and the other on ‘‘ National Music.’’ 

NORTH DAKOTA, | 
State Editor, E. WM. HOOVER Larimore. 

Prof. A. R. Speer of the Devil’s Lake Deaf and Dumb Institute 
says he has thirty-six applications for admission next year. There 
have been twenty-three pupils in attendance the past year. The 
new building will be ready for occupancy for the fall opening, Sept. 5. 

The faculty of the Methodist College at Wahpeton has been 
elected as follows: Dr. J. M. Fradenburg, Warren, Pa., president; 
S. N. Griffith, Larimore, N. D.; J. S. Gibson, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa.; Mies Lillian Fradenburg, Warren, Pa.; M. T 
Morrill, Grand Forks, N. D. The first term of school begins in 
September. 

At the annual meeting of the board of regents, Prof. Webster 
Merryfield was made president of the University of North Dakota, 
— Homer B. Sprague, resigned. President Merrifield was gradua- 
ated from Yale in early life, and his collegiate course has been sup- 
plemented by years of study and travel; he has been connected 
with the university since its beginning as professor of ancient lan- 
guage and literature. The choice is popular. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle will have a teachers’ training school next year. 

F. I. Cunningham is pes sage of the Anacortes schools, 

Mr. Livermore of Whatcom will preside over the Payallup 
echools next year. 

State examinations were held in Seattle August 10, and at Walls 
Walla Aug. 17. 

The state board of education has elected John D. Alkinson of 
Seattle secretary of the board. 

The State Normal School at Ellensburgh will be opened for stu- 
dents Sept. 1. The faculty chosen is as follows: B. F. Barge, 

rincipal ; assistants W. N. Hull, Miss R. M. Rice, Miss Norris. 
is is regarded as a strong corps, and the prospects for the school 
are very bright. 

One of the oldest and strongest institutions in the state is the 
Puget Sound Academy, Coupeville. This stirring little city is on 
Whidby Island, in the straits of Fuca, a veritable garden spot. 
The instructors for next year are: Rev. Charles E. Newberry, prin- 
cipal; Mies Kate E. Potter, principal ladies’ department; Miss 
Nellie D. Sheldon, Rev. George Lindsay, instructor in nataral si- 
ences; Miss Anna Whelan, teacher of vccal and instramenta! music. 
A new building is to be erected at once. The attendance the pat 
year was eighty students. 

The State Reform School at Chebalis is now ready to receive 
pupile. The school will accommodate 100 persons. This instita- 
tion is much needed. This new northwest has ite quota of javenile 
offenders. Major Henry Oliver, for many jears connected with 
the Olive State Reform School, is superintendent. 

Supt. T. J. Barnard of Seattle has been reélected for a term of 
three years. Superintendent Barnard has done a great work daring 
the past year, and is entitled to this substantial commendation. 
The salary is $3,000 per annum.—The oldest superintendent in 
the state is Supt. R. C. Kerr of Walla Walla, having been in school 
work in Washington for a dozen years or more, and for over five 
years superintendent of the Walla Walla schools. Safe, conserva- 
tive, yet enthusiastic in his administration, he has good schools. 
The high echool department was organized last September, and fin- 
ished the first year of work in very acceptable manner. 


Established in 1884. Positions 


filled, 2300. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


DRILL-CARDS 


Of Latin Declensions and Conjugations, especitlly 
adapted to the inductive method, fixirg the four) 
copjugations at once. Latin form on one side.— 
English meaning, and where found, on the othe 
side. In neat box, with directions for use, postpaidy 


58 CENTS. sent by ' 
F, H. KIRMEYER, 


BY THIS PLAN 
persons havirg no 
knowledge of any short: 
hand can teach the art 


to themselves and oth- Sane ANS & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
ort-han eacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
ALL their students—dull included--for 

expertshort-handteach- tice short-hand positions in ONE to 
8 


ersas thoroughly asany ALL teachers to 


chapter {Qc. A few of Haven’s a 


er or writer can. All Selectionof 100 business letters, words numbered for timing speed, { 
2 words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, { 
words actual convention _report, counted and numbered, 

en’s 


eacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 


that is needed is to fol- 
low directions given in hey 


Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, : icable to any syste 
w ” 8, applicable to any system, 
Haven’s “ Companion, Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand numerals, for use in any system, 1 Se: 
purchasers of which are Haven’s completeeself-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, { Qc. 


Above, ordered at one time, §Oc 


TEACHING 


0 UICK-TIME or ceannine « WOrKS LEGAL HYGIENE ; 


THREE months. Introductory 
: |avo 
| in the schoolroom. 


504 pages. $1.50 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching Judge Dillon sass: “If every business man would 

504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its} “We take p'easure in recommending it to our readers. 
for teachers and home students are: simplest and most practical form, while it carefully | 74ers may be sent to us.”—Journal of Education, 

ds the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the| Not a “ Form Book,” “ Manual.” nor “ Reference 

>; |mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested | Book,” but far better than these; it is especially rec 


Mental Science and Culture Popular legal instruction which simplifies, teaches, 


This work describes in a simple and concise form ery bank clerk desiring to fit himself for promotion 


entitled also to com- Send moneyorder orU.S.1¢ stamps the nature of the mind and ho 
I J.S.1e.ste w to cultivate its fac | must read it. The book pecia young 
but nothing else. rtis Ha ulties. It w oom, and especially adapted to 
plete course by mail. Room Tribune sp:cially adapted to is thus | men in business who desire to become law) er’. 


2t Bridgewater, Mass. 


By A. J. HIRSCHL, 
Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” 
12mo, 200 pages, Price in Cloth, with postagé 


prepaid, $2.00, 


read it, it would be the best thing he could do.” 


ommended by the most eminent Jurists, Educator, 
Bankers, and other business men, as being a book for 


and applies the leading principles underlying 4! 
commercial law. Every banker should read il; ¢Y 


“It reads like a novel.” “The style is lucid an¢|ol'- 
inal.” ‘ Its sprightliness makes it interesting. It 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher @ad citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CHAS. L. WER STER & CO.,3 E.14¢h St., NEW YORK. 


Boston Normal School of 


Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, ~ Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D » (of Sweden) 


Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy an 


who desire to make themselves competent to direct Physiology 


Theory and Practice of Swedish E uca- 


gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medicai G ymnastics. 


with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific EMMA L. CALL, 

principles and by safe and effective methods. Eases Hospital for Women andC 
and Demonstrator of Systematic A 

iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 

jects pertaining ta gymnaatica. 


The system is authorized and approy 
Boston School Committee. 
lectures on sub 


Special 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School, 


ildren, Lecturer 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. 82.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
ponds teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 


Tn a boarding school for boys, in Virginia, a youn 
man to teach common English branches, and take 
——— of the boys out of school. “He must be an 
excellent football and baseball player.” Will teach 
about four hours,— play the remaining school hours, 
Salary, $600. Apply t once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


a 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


deals in warnings rather than in directions” “Eve! 
woman Can understand it.” More important tha? 
the study of history, political economy, and kindreé 
subjects. Admirab)y adapted te school-room uses 

It does the cause of practical education a g00d Ser 
vice.” “As good as a year’s study at the University 

Valuable to all business men, and invaluable 
young men just commencing.” 


For Terms and Circulars containing the 
and other testimontals address the Author. care % 
Byam, Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, Howlan’ 
Block, 184 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ll. 6b 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUBEAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. 87., BoaTON: 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


Bangor will lose ten per cent. or $1,500 school 
fands due from the state on account of some error 
of the city’s echool report prior to Jaly ist. The 
city authorities will contest the case. 

Anton Marquardt has been engaged to teach 
modern languages at Colby. He is a native of 
Germany, and daring his four years’ residence in| 7 
this country has taught the high school at Water- 
town, Mass. 

President Small, of Colby, is mailing thousands 
of circulars for more students. Enclosed with 
each is the oration upon ‘‘ Mission of the Smaller 
Colleges,’ by a Junior, Stepben Stark, at last Com- 
mencement. 

The State Report of 1876, p. 8, gives the follow- 
ing vote in the town of York, March 9, 1724, re- 
lating to the first schoolhouse in Maine : —‘‘ Voted 
yt a School House shall be built at ye Lower end 
of ye Town.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Principal Farnsworth of the Milford High 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wilson R Butler, of 
is elected principal of 


High, to succeed Mr. O 


CONNECTICUT. 
Miss Nellie M. Griggs has 


eonie E Griggs will teach 
year at East Windsor Hill. 


Bridgeport High School, 


School, Bridgeport 


In th ity Rose M. 
Lathrop of Black 


Rock sucexede Kittie B. Mid- 


to pursue a course of studies in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Cora M. Wyman of Taf.ville will teach 
during the coming school year in the kindergar- 
ten department of the Norwich Free Academy. 
— Mary G. Henderson will teach in Talt- 
ville. 
Miss Mary Carney succeeds Mre. Amelia C. 


the Reading High school 

the Waltham High school, 

to succeed Mr. Russell, who has gone to the Lyen 
*Keef. 


Mis been reéogaged as 
principal of the high school, Seymour. Miss 


during the coming 


H. D. Simonds has been elected principal of the 
3 vice J) D Bartley, re- 
signed. Prof. S. P. Williams of Plainville has 
been app-ivted pri: cipal of the Prospect Street 


dlebrook, who has been grantsd leave of absence 


| familiar with the educational system of New Haven, 
having served two years as principal of one of the 
grammar schools and one year as teacher of clas- 
sics in the high school, of which he is now ap- 
pointed principal. He has the reputation of being 
a fine scholar and a progressive, energetic man. 


Educational Institutions. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses: 
Prepares for any college. New music course of three 
qeare. Thirteen teachers. New library going up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The dest school he your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 

PAINESVILLE, 0. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY Buildings enlarg- 


; increased opportunities for the liberal and thor- 
ough education of young women. 
hirty third year begins September 16, 1891. 
10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


SrLver, Burpett, & Co.,6 Hancock Avenue, 
Boston, annonnces several new books published 
daring the summer vacation, and now ready for the 
schoole. ‘They are all fresh and good. We take 
p!: asare in calling special attention to two of them : 
**Our American Neighbors,” a geographical 
reader which will prove a pleasant and interesting 
book for either the school or home; and “ E'e- 
m mts of Chemistry,’’ prepared especially for high 
schools and academies, where but a short time ein 


MICHICAN MINING SCHOOL. 
A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi- 
cal instruction in Drawing, Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechaulem, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statistics, 


be given to the study of that subject. Al!! teachers 
who are interested in the advancement made in 
school publicstions wl do well to watch the ad- 
vertissments of this enterprising firm. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Mechanical and Electrical Evgineering, Shop-practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Aaserving. Ore 
Dressing, Plane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
ing, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Aggy Gen- 
eral, Economic, and Field Geology, etc. as Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops avd Stamp Mill well equipped. 
Tuition free. For Ca'alogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich, 8t 


School has resigned to go into business 


All the Portsmouth teachers have been reélected | Danb 


except J. E. Pickering, resigned. 

Miss Clara E. Stone of the K-ene High School 

New schoolhouses are being erected all over the 
state. Laconia is to have one, at an expense of 
$4,525. 

school fcr boys will reopen 


Sept. . 

Prof. F. M. Austin has resigned his position as 
instructor of Latin and Greek at Tilton Seminary. 

The principal of Proctor Academy, True W. 
White, and Mrs. White, assistant, have resigned. 
The fall term begios Sept. 7. 

Miss Greenwood has resigns d as principal of the 
Peterborcugh High School, to become connected 
with Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, Mass, 

Mr. W. A. Sargent has resigned as principal of 
the high school at Franklin Falls, to accept a posi- 
tion in Providence, R I., at a large increase of 


The Nashua Board of Edocation has increased 
the salary of the teacher of muiic from $850 to 
$1,000, and has also authorizad the superintendent 
to establish a training echool for teachers. All 
the Nashua teachera have been unanimously re- 
elected. 


VERMONT. 


School matters in this state are quiet just now. 
The teachers and pupile are getting ready for the 
fall campaign. Managers of ac d -mies are getting 
out their fall announcements, and al indications 
point toward a most prosperous year to come. 

Bellows Falls’ new schoolhouse is nearly done, 
and will be ready for occupancy for the fall term, 
Sept. 1. 

Edward H. Dutcher leaves the schools of Ver- 
mont to accept the principalship of the Easie-n 
School, East Urange, N J 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS ita all business transactions, and financially able to 


USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Dr, C. R. DRAKE, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘I have 
found it, and it alone, to be capable of producing 
a sweet and natural sleep in cases of insomnia 
from overwork of the brain, which so often occurs 


in active professional and business men.’’ : bottle, 


Reynolds as teacher in the South Center District, 
jury. 

In Waterbury, Miss Mary Case returns to the 
Clay Street School, and Miss Ella Maher will as- 
sist Me. M. J. Nelligan, the newly appointed 
principal of the Banks Street School, Norwich. 

Miss Bessie Brewster of the Norwich Free 
Academy Normal, class of ’91, has been engaged 
as teacher of science in the Dearborn-Morgan 
School, Crange, N. J. Miss Balle T. Service of 
the same class will teach at East Great Plain, 
Norwich. 

Newtown will begin the year with the follow- 
ing staff of teachers; Thomas J. Corbett, Wm. J. 
Breed, Misses J. EK. Gaffaey, Ella Lilli, L. J. 
Gallagher, Mary Lyon, Delia McCarthy, Maggie 
Houlihan, Kate Hangh, and Mary Hourigan. 

Prof. J. A. Moran has been appointed principal 
of the Bishop Street School, Waterbury, at a 
salary of $2 0U0. 

Miss Jettie Palmer has been engaged to teach 
her seventh term in the Pendleton Hill School, 
having given excellent satisfaction during the past 


ear. 
Miss Hattie A. Maine, of Greenville, who has 
taught successfally in Dudley and Webster, has 
been engaged to teach in Southbridge, Mass. She 
is a graduate of the Connecticut Normal, and ex- 
perienced in grammar grade work. 
At a meeting of the New Haven Board of Edu- 
cation, held on Friday, Aug. 7th, Prof. Isaac 
Thomas, of Milwaukee, was elected to the princi- 
palship of the Hillhouse High school. Professor 
Thomas was graduated from Yale, class of ’81; is 


HOW’S THIS ? 


We offer Ooe Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
| Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuznry & Co , Props., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned have known F J Cheney for 
the 1 st 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorabie 


carry out any obligations made by that firm. 

West & THUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
—— KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists 

oledo. 

| Halls Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
n the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
estimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per 
Sold by ali druggists. 


directly u 
system. 


Miss ANNA SCHWIETERING desires a position 
to teach French and Grammar. She is of French 
and German parentage; until fourteen lived ia 
France, then spent three years in Garmany, after- 
wards was graduated at Wellesley College. Since 
graduation Mies Schwietering has spent three years 
in Earope, and has tanght three years in Wellesley 
Preparatory School, Philadelphia Addrees, P. O. 
Box 198, College Point, Long Island. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(5693 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Ucder charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
epen October 12 8t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build- 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Best in the United States. 
Five teachers: twelve special lecturers. 
For Prospectus address 
POSSE GYMNASIUM, 
4t 23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘State Normal School, 


PLYMOUTH, N.H. 
At the commencement of the next term, Sept. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The mental faculties may be dormant during 
sleep, as come physiologists say, but many a wife 
has found, when her husband said the night before 
that he is going to get up a 6 o'clock sharp the 
next morning, that he had changed his mind 
before six o’clock in the morning came. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘Soorntne Syrup” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The true gentleman is the man to whom it is 
just as disagreeable personally to be arrogant 
toward others as it isto have others arrogant toward 


him. 
, the school will occupy its elegant mew School- 
Lizzie 8. HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39th St ,| Mall, ant all the hemer 


Philadeiphi1, will give any desired tnformation about | buildings will have been removed. With its beauti- 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that fal assembly room, library, laboratories, and araw. 
ng room, aud its large. commodions recitation room 
B. PUTNAM, land training school rooms, its facilities for work are 

oston, will give information concerning the Teach-| yastiy improved. The new boarding hall is supplied 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. with ail modern conveniences, including bath rooms 
with hot and cold water on every fluor, and is in ev- 
— The cry of the people now is for summer | &TY Way healthful and commodious. 


4 Both buildings are well lighted. and are supplied 
novels, and then again for some more novels. with the most perfect means for heating and venti- 


lation. 

Graduates of High Schools are admitted without 
examination. Tuition is free. 

For the course of study and full information address 


the Principal 
C. C. ROUNDS. 


IT has become popular te abuse the pen-shun 
agent. Perhaps he would not shun the pen if it 
was one of Esterbrook’s delightfully pleasant 
writers. 


HELP FOR THE WEARY TEACHER. 


The Best Devices Kver Offered for Rapid Practice ni Arith- 


metic, with Time 


Rapid Practice Arithmetic Card. 


60 cards in aset, Price, 50 cts., postpnid. 5 different sets for $2.00. 


By this method the teacher can assign different work to each individual pupil without loss of time. and 
keep knowledge of the assignment without a memorandum, supervising the whole without weariness, and 
verify the pupils’ work instantly without consulting the book for answers. 

Thé scheme consists of 32 boxes of cards of 60 cards each, with form examples in each card,—no two 
examples alike,—with the answers invisible except to the teacher. The method is but recently patented. 


32 BOXES AS FOLLOWS: 


ABSTRACT WORK. 


1, Addition. Introductory No. 1. 
2. No. 2. 
8. “ Primary. 

4. se Intermediate. 

5. Grammar Grade, 
6. 66 Ledger Col. 

7. Substraction. Cc. 

8. ‘s B. 

9. “ A. 

10. Multiplication. «. 

ll. B. 

12. A. 

13. Division. 

14, B. 

15. 6 A. 


of Teacher Saved. 


CoNCRETE WORK. 
16. Fundamental Operations. 
17. Analysis. 


18 Bills, 

19. Fractions. B. 
20. 66 A. 
21. Analysis— Fractions. 

22. Decimal Fractions. 

23. Metric System. 

24. Percentage. B. 
25 66 A. 
26, Emterest. 

27. Di«ccount. 

23. Weights and Measures. 
29 Prepoertion. 

30. Partnership and Assessment. 


Epw. Brooks, Supt. 
Cuas. Jacobus, Supt 


Don’t fail to send for a trial box by return mail. 
E. L. KELLOGG 


A. B. Potanp, Supt. Schools of Jersey City, 
—have warmly endorsed them. 


31. Measurement. 
32 


Schools of Philadelphia, 
. Schools of New Brunswick, 


Advanced. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


SB Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, 


Room s, MASS. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to hinder; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to far or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 
method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to several candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to fill a vacancy; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work , a third specify that on/y two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for one 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 

the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 


to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘aster William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: —HtRaAM ORCUTT, 
LL pee been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far as my 
extends y any educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting capable ans —_— ous 
teachers already at work to better their condition by bringiug them into gortespoanente wit emplo jars 
ready to offer them better work and better wages I have reason to know that you — — y 
occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 


: the New 

» fi . A. P. STONE SF field, Mass: — We have obtained several teachers from 

rood list of well educated an she 

cade the candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 

Much time has been saved by seeking teachers through the bureau. 


" llege. Springfield, Mass:— DR. ORCUTT: 
om C. E. BLAK®, Prof. of Classics, French Protestant Co 


Fr 
I want to tell you how much pleased J am with your method of co pene, 5 pave base 
d ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of y g 

Sareea vince me that yOu’ are one of the few upon whom the teachers and school officers can 
rely every time. 

From Hon. JOHN EATON, 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I sho 
selecting the right teacher for the right place. : ate 

B. SPRAGUE, Pres University, San Francisco, Cal.: —I sha bear in min 

we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and by. 


No charge to school officers for furnishing tenchers. Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


U , and for 16 years U. S. Com. of Education: — 
not expect any man in the country to excel him in 


& CO,, New York and Chicago. 


-No. 8, 
| 
| 
schools, 
ie Payallap 
nd at Walla | — | 
Alkinson of salary. ar 
ned for stu- 
F, Barge, 
Miss Norris, 
r the school | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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PENNSYLVANIA TOURS TO THE 
SOUTH. 


For several seasons past the announcement of 
the Pennylvania Tours to the South has been 
looked for with interest, and the pleasant anticipa- 
tions of those who have participated in them have 
been more than realized. 

For the present early autumn the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company announces two personally-con- 
ducted pleasure tours from New England to the 
mountains of Maryland and Virginia and the two 
most prominent cities of the upper South. The 
specific points covered by the tours are Blue Moun- 
tain, Md. ; Gettysburg, Pa.; Luray Caverns, the 
Natural Bridge, the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Va., and the cities of Richmond and Washington. 
It would be difficult to plan a ten-day tour which 
embraced a more interesting group of places, every 
one of them with an individaal interest that can- 
not fail to enlist wide and favorable attention. 
The scenery of the entire route is picturesque and 
attractive, and the season is so well timed as to 
present the sceuic beauties in their best form. 
The first tour will leave Boston on Sept. 30th, and 
the second on October 14th, 1891. The entire 
round trip covers a period of ten days, and the ex- 
cursion tickets, coverizg all travelling expenses, 
will be sold from Boston at $62 00. 

For itineraries containing complete information 
as to routes, special train service, description notes, 
ete., apply to or addrees Tourist Agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should noi 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art (September issue) opens 
with a reproduction of Mr. A. A. Anderson’s 
‘Morning After the Ball,’’ etchei by Eugene 
Champollion. ‘‘ Longleat, the Seat of the Mar- 
quis of Bath,’’ is described in an interesting paper 
by Percy Fitzgerald, accompanied by illustrations 
showing the exterior and charming bits of the in- 
terior of this residence. ‘Our Artists and Our 
Universities” is the subject of a paper by M. 
Spielmann, in which he expresses the opivion that 
the universities of England do not sufficiently 
honor the profession of Art. ‘‘The Eoglich 
School of Miniature Painting ’”’ is again under dis- 
cnssion. ‘* The Potteries of Aller Vale” are de- 
scribed by Coamo Monkhouse; Lionel Cast gives 
a sketch of Lucas D’Hee:e, who painted portraits 
of the old-time worthies; and the second paper on 
‘The Maddocks Collection at Bradford ’’ is given 
with engraved reprodaction of the more striking 
pictures. The notes are full. and the namber is 
in all respects excellent. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 


— The Forum for September, beginning volume 
XIL, will contain five articles on Present Prob- 
lems in Education: ‘‘ What an American Boys’ 
School Should Be,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Henry A. 
Coit, Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 
“‘Tdeala of The New American University,’’ by 
President David S. Jordan, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, California; ‘‘ The Growth of 
Technological Education in the United States,’’ by 


H.| argues upon his entire rejection of the 


Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President of 
Wellesley College; and ‘* Physical Hindrances to 
Teaching Rich Girls,’’ by Charlotte W. Porter. 


— The Unitarian Review for August has among 
its usual strong array of articles upon religion and 
letters, a paper by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, upon the question ‘‘Did Jesus Claim to be 
The Messiah ?’’ in which he contributes some im- 
pressions of ;the last work of Dr. anon 
assumption. Christopher Pearse Cranch contri- 
butes an able article upon ‘‘ Evolution and the 
Moral Ideal,’’ ia which he discusses Monism, Ma- 
terialism, Agnosticism, and finally Evo'ution as it 
has operated in human history, becoming @ kind of 
delegated divine providence in the world of bu- 
mavity. Cornelia W. Cyr writes upon + Dissent 
in Russia,’ and its effect upon the Russian or 
Greek Church. L. Gilard, in ‘‘ Pablic Opinion 
in France’’ describes the great change that has 
come to pass in the political attitude of the Catho- 
lie Church in France. The General Review con- 
tains comments upon James Hinton, the exponent 
of Altraiem, and Ferdinand Gregorovious, the 
great German historian. The Editor’s Note Book 
and other departments are full of interest. Bos- 
ton: 141 Franklin St. $200 a year; single num- 
bers, 20 cents. ; 


— Belford's for August appears with something 
t» catch the fancy of everyone who cares to read 
anything. The opening article is one of the 
“literary remains’ of the late General Gordon, 


Prof. H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts Institute | upon Tabernacle and Man. T we interesting articles 
of Technology; “A Review of the Higher Educa-| are by Josiah Quincy and Gen. Dabney H. Maury. 
tion of Women—The College for Both Sexes, The | The first discusses Governor Russell and the young 


tions last year. 


College for Women, and the ‘Annex,’’’ by Mrs. | democracy of Massachusetts, from the standpoint 


TENNIS. BOATING. 
RIDING. 


YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERPIS? GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes — 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘GOOD SENSE.” 
Manufacturers and Patentees 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


of the young democracy. The animus of ihe 
second, entitied ‘‘ How the Confederacy Changed 
Naval Warfare’’ may be seen from its closing 
sentence. ‘There is not a man or woman educated 
north of Mason and Dixon’s lines who does not be- 
lieve the Monitor was the victor in the battle of 
Hampton Roads. Their school histories all teach 
that, and from the same unwholesome source our 
children learn that, and many other erroneous ver- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 

Tales of Two Countries - - 
Materials for Freach Compositions - 
Sunny Stories and Some Shady Ones” - - 

A Romance of the Moors . - . - 
An Insignificant Woman - - 
Types of Ethical Theory - - 
Lyrical Poems - - - 
The Life Story of Our Earth - - - 

The Stream of Pleasure’ - - - - 
Church and Creed - - 

The Psychology of Time - 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm . - - 
One Woman’s Way - - - - - 

A Puritan Pagan - . - . - - 
Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle - . - - 
Good bye My Fancy - 
Impressions and Opinions - 
Adopting an Abandoned Farm - - - 
Farming - - - - - - - 
John Keats’ Letters - 
Tales of Three Centuries - - - 
Carine - - - - - 
St. Martin’s Summer - - - 
Physics by Experiment - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Kielland Harper & Bros, New York $1 00 
Hawthorne’ D.C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
Grandgent 
Payn John W. Lovell Co, New York 
Caird Henry Holt & Co, New York 
Heimburg Robert Bonners Sons, N Y 
i, Macmillan & Co, New York 
Austin 
D’ Anvers Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Pennell Macmillan & Co, New York 
Newton G. P. Putnams Sons. New York 
Nichols Henry Holt & Co, New York 
Martin D. Appleton & Co, New York 


Pendleton 
Gordon 


Ireland Chas. L. Webster, New York 
Whitman David McKay, New York 
Moore Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Sanborn D Appleton & Co, N Y 
Munkittrick Harper & Bros, N Y 

Colvin Macmillan & Co, New York 
Zagoskin Little, Brown & Co, Boston 
Porter F. H. Revell Co, N Y 

Shaw E. Maynard & Co, NsY 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

OuR readers will please notice that The Union 
Teachers’ Agency, of which H. M. Harrington is 
proprietor and manager, has changed its location 
to 44 Kast 14th Street, Union Square, New York 
City. Mr. Harrington has as teacher and super- 
intendent, had an experience that well prepares 
him to manage a teachers’ agency. See new 
advertisement in this issue of Tuk JOURNAL. 


Tuk American Book Company, 806 Broadway, 
New York City, have ready the following impor- 
tant new publications: An Inductive Latin Primer. 
For Younger Students, by William R. Harper, 
Ph.D , Yale University, and Isaac B. Burgess, 
A.M., Boston Latin School. 12mo, eloth, 350 pp. 
The Elements of Geometry. By Seth T. Stewart, 
A.B. 12mo, cloth, 406 pp., $1.12. Professor 
Stewart has presented the subject with all the at- 
tention to trae educational principles that charac- 
terizes the modern teaching of other sciences. 

‘esar’s Gallic War. Eight books by William 
Rainey Harper, Ph.D , and Herbert Cushing Tol- 
man, Ph.D,, of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 
512 pages, $1.20. Appleton’s School Physics. An 
entirely new book, by Prof. Silas W. Holman, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
Francia E. Nipher, Washington Uaiy., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Prof. Allen M: Mayer, Stevens Inst. of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; Prof Francis B. 
Crocker, Columbia College School of Mines, New 
York City. Edited by Prof. John D. Quacken- 
bos, Columbia College, New York City. 12mo, 


Teachers Wanted. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern University, a teacher of Vocal Music 
to classes, and the Piano to individuals. Salary, 
$500; possibly more for the lady well qualified. The 
candidate must be a member of the Congregational 
Church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A Principal and wife to take charge of a well estab 
lished and prosperous Academic Institution in New 
England. The Pri: cipal will need to purchase $200 
to $400 worth of furwuure. The annual income is 
$1000, which may be increased by proper manage- 
ment. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Somerset &treet. Boston 


WANTED, 


In a College located in a large western city, a map 
(A.M. or Ph.D.), “who has made English a specialty 
—who can teach English, as Day’s Art of Discourse, 
Hill's Kkhetoric, Trench on Words, etc.; and also for 
a time, at least, take a small class in Psychology and 
History of Philosophy. He must be a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist, and helpful in promoting the 
Christian work of the college. A graduate of Vale, 
Amherst, Williams, or Princeton preferred.” 


Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In @ first-class New England Academy, for Septem 
ber term, a Christian man,—college graduate,—and 
especially qualified to teach Elocution (good read- 
ing), practical Gymnastics, History, Rhetoric, &c. 
Salary, $800. Appl at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. Marwell’s Advanced 
Lessons in English Grammar. By William H. 
Maxwell, Ph.D., Supt. Brooklyn, New York Pub- 
lic Schools. 12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. 
Designed for use in the last two years of the gram- 
mar school or as a full high school course. Peter- 
son’s Elements of Civi/ Government. An Elemen- 
tary Textbook for Public Schools, High Schools, 
and Normal Schools. By Alex. L. Peterman, 
late Principal and Professor of Civil Government 
in the Normal Schools of Kentucky State College, 
and member of the Kentucky State Senate. 12mo. 
cloth, 218 pages, 60 cents. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 


Save Baggage Express and Hire, and sto) 
at UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Com 


pot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and AT 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oo better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a church school in Pennsylvania, a college grad- 
1. an expert in athletics, . 
gece: cs, all the better. 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England industrial school, a | teac 
common English branches and to play 
sing with children. mel pe and home. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


na Southern Coliege (for colored stud . 
tist clergyman teacher and wife, — the conte aa 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English Ability 
ce a salary 450. Boa rom 
‘month. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
| N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., 


MOST PEOPLE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT THEY DON’T KNOW. 


This should be said of teachers least of all, yet 
ONE OF THE CREATEST DIFFICULTIES 


with which the really live teacher has always had to contend, is the danger of falling 
behind the times in his ideas and experience. 
BUSY TEACHER, HAVE YOU NOT FELT THIS? 


Have you not realised that anything which would enable - without taking from your 
much needed time, and without much labor, to keep yourself well posted and clear-headed 
on all the topics of the day, and thoroughly abreast of the stream of current events, must 
be something you would be thankful to have? Then examine 


THe Quarterty Recister oF 


Published by the EVENING NEWS ASSOCIATION, Detreit, Mich. 
Edited by ALFRED S. JOHNSON, A.M., Ph.D. J 
Nowhere else can you find what yon need, for it has chosen a field in which it has no 
competitor. It gives, every three months, a 
CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


clear, accurate, profusely illustrated, strictly unbiased, omitting nothing of importance, 
covering all countries, and every department of news. Each number contains 128 pages. 


WHAT PROMINENT EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT IT. 


‘Its value, however, is such as to warrant a general circulation.” — Review of Reviews. 
. I like it so well, I must have it all the time.” — Prin, Kast Lynn College, Buffalo, Ky. 
a It is fine, The thing it needs most is a subscription list of 100,000.” — Prof. BEALS, Columbus, Miss. 
It cannot fail to meet the approval of all.” —Supt. MCFER, Woonsocket (R. 1) Public Schools. 
-? It is one of the great needs of the studeut.” — PRESIDENT DysinGEr, Carthage College, Til. 
“It is indispensable to any library.”” — PRESIDENT Northern (linois College. 
Enclosed find$1.00. I must have it.” — A. SEITZ, Hope Institute, Texas. 
pe Contains more information than can be obtained elsewhere ” — J. B,. WILMOTT, Toronto. 
‘ Will always have a place in my library.” — H. L. WILSON, Prin High School, Newburgh. 
‘think it admirable, almost indispensable.” — ALFRED BAKER, University, Toronto. 
: Each principal of a subdivision school ought to have it.” —Supr. FRENCH, Kalamazoo Pub. Schools. 
Pe It ought to be read in every school.” — AUDITOR FISKE, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
SA useful, timely, and high-class publication.”” — Pror. SCHURMAN, Cornell University. 
- A valuable supplement to the usual works of reference.” —Pres. HILL, University of Rochester. 
Of great value to both writers and speakers,’’ — COMPTROLLER LACEY, Washington, D.C. 
: It 1s one of the most useful aa of our day.” — Paes. STETSON, Des Moines College, 
My only wonder is how we have got along without.” — Pror. WATSON, Queen’s College. 
: A publication of value to this office.’ — W. T. HaRRIs, U. S. Com, Bureau of Education. 
. Invaluable to these who have not the time to read the daily apers.’’ — Scientific American. 
‘Every student of contemporary affairs ought to have it.” — Ren Beacon, 


$1.00 A YEAR. FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS, $3.00. 


_A special liberal offer will be made to classes adopting it as a text-book on current 
history. Send for sample copy. Address, 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER OF CURRENT HISTORY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Tue New Enetano Buregu or Epucarion. 
TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at Afty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New EncLanp BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
during the administration of its present manager. 
rhese thousands of teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Now is the time to register for Autumn vacancies, No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address: 


AN ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., BosTON. 
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Catal rh 


Cured. 


1k you suffer from Catarrh, in gov of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it is too lai 


ou can easily do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 


to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you EE, by return oy 

for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for the of all te 
Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use may 
save you from the death-toils of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longe-, if you desire a *peedy and permanent 
cure. [eow] Address Prof. J. A. LAWRENUE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


sions of the conduct of their fathers in the great 
war between the states.’’ James McCarroll con- 
tributes some gossipy recollections of the late 
lamented Sir John A Macdonald, which will prob- 
ably bear out the generally accepted opinion of the 
Canadian premier. The number contains the 
usual array of stories, some good acience notes, and 
the usual departments. Belford Magazine Co., 
New York. $3.50 per annum. 


— Lend a Hand for August bas two leading 
articles by its able «ditor, Edward Everett Hale; 
one upon ‘‘ Education in Public Spi:it’’ in which 
he pleads for the better instruction of boys and 
girls for the duties and privil: ges of citizsnship ; 
the other, a story entitled ‘‘ Home Again,”’ in the 
author’s best style. Dr. Edward P. Thwing 
writes upon ‘‘ The Rejuvenescence of the East,’’ 
showing the great renewal of life and activities 
that has come to these ancient civil'z itions through 
the infusion of western thought. Professor Col- 
lins of Cornell University priots his paper upon 
** Modern Prison Science”? which was read at the 
Conference of Charities and Corrections at Indian- 
apolis. Miss Sarah D. Hamlin describes Pandita 
Ramabai’s new home for Hindu widows at Poonah, 
and her great educational work in India. The 
reports from the different Lend a Hand clubs and 
charitable societies fill several most interesting 
pages, and the leeser departm nts are as usual full 
of news. 


— Our Day for August contains able articles on 
‘* Disloyal Oathe,’’ by Rev. Joseph Cook; ‘ En- 
glish Criticism of American S:<cial Life,’’ by Ham- 
ilton Aide, and ‘Imperial Federation of the 
British Empire’’; extracts from the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures by the Editor,—toyicr, Fruitful 
Faith as Held by Apostles and Martyrs,’’ and 
** Christianity a Philosophy, a Kingdom, and a 
Fellowship.”’ A brief bistory of the first decade 
of Mrs. Hunt’s Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
A review of Josiah Strong’s ‘‘ Our Country,” a 
new edition, is found under head of ‘ Book 
Notices.’’ Vital Points of Expert Opinion, Ques- 
tions to Specialists, and Editorial Notes are very 
full and valuable. Price, $250 a year; single 
numbers 25 cents. Beeston: Our Day Publishing 
Company. 

— Macmillan & Company, 1:2 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, furnish American readers with 
The English Illustrated Magazine. The August 
number has charmingly il!ustrated articles on 
‘George Wilson,the Painter,’’ by John Todbunter ; 
“Tewkesbury Abbey,’’ by Rev. H. D. Spence, 
D.D.; ‘Gentleman Jim,’”? by Mary Gaunt ; 
‘* Dickens and Panch,’”’ by F. G. Kitton; “ Old 
Landmarks,’’ by Dawey Bates: a story by F. 
Marion Crawford entitled “The Witch of Prague,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Russo Jewish Immigrant,’’ by Rev. S. 
Singer. This excellent magazine contains pure 
and interesting reading for the home. Price, 
$1.75 a year; single numbers, 15 cents. 


— A sketch of George Jones, late proprietor of 
the New York Times, claims the leading place in 
the Phrenological Journal for August. Henry 
George’s Law of Human Progress is criticised by 
Thomas Turner; following which, extended space 
is given to ‘“‘Physiognomy of the Mouth.’’ 
Sketches of Phrenological are de- 
voted to John Bell, Benjamin H. Coates, Samuel 
G. Rowe, Samuel G. Morton, and Nicholas Biddle. 
Short readable articles, and science notes abound. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Terms, $1.50 
year, 

— Arthur’s Home Magazine bas a surprising 
variety in its table of contents. ‘The Great 
National Park ’’ is charmingly sketched by Joseph 
P. Reed and illustrated by D. W. Jordan. There 
are stories by Louise R. Baker, Elizabeth Lewis 
Reed,and A. M. Jackson, beside the serial, ‘‘The 
Brothers Three,’’ by W. E. Norris. ‘‘ The 
Woman’s World”’ is a model home department ; 
and the children are well remembered in the pages 
devoted to ‘‘Girls and Boys,” Philadelphia: 
The Arthar Pab. Co. Terms, $1.50. 

— The August issue of The Pansy, (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston) is one worthy the able editors. The 
stories are notable for moral excellence, the illus- 
trations are most attractive, and the departments 
both pleasant and profitable. Terms $1.00 a 
year; single copy, 10 cents. 

— Harper's Weekly for August 19th contains 
fall-page portraits, with biographical sketches of 
the late George Jones of the New York Times, and 
of James Russell Lowell. The sketch of Mr. 
Lowell is written by his life-long friend, George 
William Cartis. 

—Our Little Ones for August is filled with bright 
little articles and dainty sketches from the pens of 
our best writers for children. No nursery is com- 
pletely furnished without Our Little Ones. Bos- 
ton: Rassell Pub. Co. $1.50 a year. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence 


treated as strictly confidential. 


Package makes 6 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold ‘by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications A ie’ Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & » M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSKEA. By MicHEL DURAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage, By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 
Centes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘ charmant 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper, 25 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 8538 6TH AV , NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile e of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francais,” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7!,Broedwar. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessens. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kell Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., 


Hs PHIC COPY BOOKS 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


GCHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature fer Little Folks, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Censtitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


AT THE last moment there are often unexpected vacancies. Some teachers are ill, some marry, some get a 
better place and leave you in the lurch, and sometimes vou have 80 many more pupils than you 
expected that you have to employ additional teachers. Before the day of Teachers’ Agencies this was a great 
calamity, for you did not know where to turn, and had to take such teachers as you could get, whether fitted or 
not. But please bear in mind that all this is changed. We have so many teachers on our list that we can fill any 
emery position fairly well on any day of the LAST without correspondence a teacher for any usual grade 
year. You may safely telegraph us to send tou of school work where the salary corresponds with the 
osition. A good many schools have done this. Saratoga Springs telegraphed to us three years ago on Saturda 
‘or a teacher to begin work on Monday. She was on hand, and she ts there yet Of course if the conbination o 
subjects is unusual, or the school is in Alaska, or you want to get a th dollar teacher for four hundred, we 
may not be able to fir you; but we shall have by Sept. 1, some two thousand teachers ready to take 
a place at a moment's notice, and from them we can fill any ordinary call. Try us, MOMENT 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


If not, let us hear from you at once. At this season of the year 
we receive many telegrams and letters asking us to recommend 
, teachers for vacancies that must be filled on SHORT NOTICE. 


ery state and territory. ress SA , Man r 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
venth year of successful work. Positions filled in ever tates: 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. te 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,)10@ Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,|1201 So.Spring St.,/48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. ‘Chattanooga. Tenn.!| ty | 


8. 
Prof J. CoLtcorp, of Franklin, Y., writes us as 
j N follows: “ Let me thank you most cordially for your splen- 
4 1 * did hel You did more for me than nearly all the other 


Agencies with which I was oy) When J want help I shall come to you.” Published by permisiion. 
Props 
Registration free. |i. FRENCH Mer! | 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIAL, GHNHRATL. 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, ete., ete. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly 1000 yvACANCIKS on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education somerset st, woscon, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of zine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in JU. 8. 
Established 1856. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 


Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 71 AvyzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE: britisn Peopie. ‘Beau: 


itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
fo elass-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy ee. 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or wil be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
Pie PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

7G FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, ¥. 


** Teachers’ Helps,’’ 
including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


S".. for our new Catalogue of 


3 East 14th Street, N. 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 


Teachers Wanted. tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N,; NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y¥. City. 147 THROoorP St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


tf 
HICKERING Educational Agency, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. merican C 00 ureall 
Special inducements to those who register dur- 4 
ing August. Send for cogrieesn form. Equip to serve school officers promptl 
Some sperial positions offere i lene $500 to and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 
1300. Address CHICKERING & CO. | the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
se 
OF RELIABLE P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Foreign Teachers, Professors, and) 7. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 


Mus of both #xes, for Universities, Colleges, 
TEACHERS _ Ane introoucen 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. = =~ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN le 
ers’ BALLS BREWER. 
Teach Agencv ne vo ocAngorn st. Chicago. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior . ; ened 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- i" ACHERS 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address WANTED for all grades in 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, school work. Normal graduates 
American and Teachers’ preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent on request. 


The New American Teachers Agency| Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


: E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 80 BromAeld 
schools open. Teachers of every 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. EGISTER with the 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- R NEW ENG. BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information| Htkam Oncurt, Mgr. Somerset 5t., 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ®*/s's'o3 '" 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR Serd stamp for b‘anks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


44 East t4th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Foreign 
28 Union Square, New York. 
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7 MOST PRACTICAL MUSIC SYSTEM KNOWN. 


Jepson’s STANDARD Music Reapers. 


By Pror. B. JEpPson, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Conn., for 25 years. 


A progressive series of music lessons embodying an entire course, from 
the first year of music study to the highest class of the high school. It 
embodies the best results of a long and valuable experience in school work, 
Its aim is to teach children not only how. to sing but also to make them 
readers of music, Its plan is to present and elaborate one idea at a time, 
and to give in connection with each chapter, explanatory notes setting forth 
exactly what the teacher is to do, 

This system is most economical because (1) It consists of four books 
only. (2) It requires no charts. (3) It can be taught by the regular class 
teachers, so that the expense of a special instructor is dispensed with. 

It is productive of the very best results, and wherever the sytem is given 
a fair trial as in New York City, New Haven, Conn., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Hartford, Conn , New London, Conn., Troy, N. Y., &c. ; a// the pupils sing 
and read at sight independently. In the city of New Haven, where Pro- 
fessor Jepson teaches in the public schools, his pupils, taken from any part 
of the city, sing oratorios and other classical music with the ease and 
certainty of trained choristers. 

The series was recently adopted at Toledo, Ohio ; Pottsville, Pa. ; Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. ; and Passaic, N. J., and has been in continued and successful use 
in a large number of the most important places in the United States. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


Book IiI. 161 pages . . . « §0 cents. 
Book IV. i196pages . . . « 7§ cents. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in 
reference to the examination and introduction of this most successful series of music 


books is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. |CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R. I. BONG. A high school Song Book, 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo- 
graphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Ast 
SEND #OR PRICE LIST. 


The New Ruskin,— Edition, 


Of the new Brantwood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s work, published by his authority, printed from type and 
on paper selected by himself before his recent illness, with illustrations prepared under his own super 
visiou, and with separate introduction by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON of Harvard College, eight vol- 
umes are now ready: 


Time and Tide, 


The Two Paths, 
Munera Pulveris, The Ethics of the Dust, 
Modern Painters (in 2 vols., Sesame and Lilies, 
And The Seven Lamps of Architecture (400 pages, 14 plates), $2.75. 
The other volumes of this edition will appear at the rate of about two per month. Send for circular. 


$1.50 
each. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail’on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


EDUCATION. 
Revised by 


SUPLEE’S A. L, MAYHEW, 
TRENCH Oxford. 
vet, ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SUPLEK Trench “On the Study of 
Words,” originally in lectures. was but goesty /_ 
ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de- 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume. The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1 00. 

Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & S°N, 51 East 10th St., N. Y. 


MYTHOLOGY, 


C. A. White, 


Author of White’s Classwal Literature,’ awe. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies are likely to enter, upon a regular classi 
eal course. New revised edition, printed from new 
plates, now ready. A handsome 12mo volume, 315 
pages, cloth $1 75. Copies sent post-paid fur exam 
ination, with a view to introduction in school or 
college, for 75 cents. . 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
61 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New York. 


The Harpur Euclid. 


By E. M. LANGLEY, Senior Mathematical Master, 
the Modern School, Bedford; and W. 8. PHILLIPS, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Bedford Gram- 
mar School, Crown 8vo, 

Booka I.-1V.—12mo, 334 pages ; $1.10. Or separate: 
Books 1, and II—12mo, 162 pages; 60 cts. Book I.—12mo, 
128 pages; 30 cts. Book II —12mo, 42 Pagers 30 cents, 
Books III. and IV.—12mo, 163 pages; 60 cts. Bcoks V., 
VI.. and XI,—1-21; 12mo, 189 pages; 60 cts. Complete. 
Books L.-Vi, and XI.—1 21. 524 pages; $1.5v. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 15 E. 16th 8t., New York 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OrncuTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
n0 doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
J any on teaching, management, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SEASHORE and COUNTRY. 


Popular Song Collection. 
Thirty six songs. A fine collection of refined. yet 
pular songs, with piano accompaniment. 
eavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cl gilt, $2. 


Popular Dance Collection. 
No. 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five 


eces. 
The best dance music. especially adapted for the 
average musician Heavy paper, $1.90; boards, 
$1 25: cloth gilt, $2.00. 


Popular Piano Collection. 

No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
eces. 

Many of the best higher e compositions of 
the day. Heavy paper, $1.00; bvuards, $1.25 ; 
cloth gilt, $2.00. 

Popular Four Hand Oollection. 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1 25; cloth, gilt, $2. 


Send postal.card for Catalogue of Choice Music 
Books, covering every possible want of any musician. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 
Axtoslograney: by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel! Song 
book y Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c 
by mail. Musical Analysis. A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. F. W. 
Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
Harvard College. 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents, 


1? Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
~-PUBLISHED BY—— 
JOHN CHURCH Co. 
74 W. 4th St., 18 E. 
CINCINNATI, 0. Vouk 


Heroes of the Nations. Large 12 
mo, fully illust.; each, cloth, $1.50; leather, $1.75. 
Str Philip Sidney and the Chivalry of 
Eugland. By Fox BOURNE (September) 
Contents: Preliminary—During Pailip Sidney’s Boy- 
hood, 1554 1568—Undergraduate Years, 1568 1572—A 
Visit to Paris—Foreign Schooling, 1572-1575 — With 
Queen Elizabeth’s Court, 1575 1576—Work as Ambas- 

sador—As Son and Courtier, 1577-1578—&c., &c. 

The story of Sidney’s mortal wound at Zutphen. where 
he was fighting in warm sympathy with Holland's pro- 
cest against Spanish tyranny, and of his brave death, is 
juite sufficient reason for posterity to rank him among 
che heroes, even had not his contemporaries placed him 
there by acclamation, with extraordinary appreciation of 
che brave and gentle qualities which graced the earth 
for only thirty-one years. 


VI Julias Caesar, and the Organization of 
the Koman Kmpire. by W. WaRD FOWLER, 
M.A., Feilow of Lineola College, Oxford. (Uct.) 


Sunshine in Life. Poems for the 
King’s Daughters, collected and arranged by 
Florence Pohlman Lee. With iatroduction by 
Margaret Bottome, President.of the Order of 
the King’s Daughters. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. 
Selected and edited by Stanley Lane-Poo'. 
The editor wi!l prepare fresh transalations 
from the Arabic of “ Sinbad the Sailor” and 
“Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” No. 
XXXLV in the Knickerbocker Nuggets series. 
Three volumes. Each volume will contain a 
frontispiece in photogravure. $300. (Oct.) 


*,* List of Fall Announcements and Prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nugget and Heroes of the Nations 


Series sent on application. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, and all Booksellers. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W SHOEMAKER, A. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep. 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


By Dr. EpwArpD Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


870 pages. Cloth. Lllustrated. $1.26. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story whi read 
leasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and fo give a popular bepeintae o 
6 famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


STORIES 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special_inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY n= PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, AND 
ORDERS By INFORMATION 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


DR. ARNOLD DoODBL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical surve of instruction in Drawing in the 
slementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, °89) : 


“ If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with co 
‘eaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its erent superiority tact 
+ step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
?rang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Orawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Aae., Chicago. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
qua LITERARY AND ScieNTIFIC CIRCLE). — Its four-year course embraces the 
subjetts taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
fun ives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Iterature, Science, and Art. The next year’s cou i 
rse b 
Write for list of books. : 
O 
Bg ‘as HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NOW ! SEND for our new Catalogse of “ TEACHERS’ 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. See 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HELPS,” Blackboard Stencils. 


HimaM Orcutt, Mgr. ENGLAND PUB. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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